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ACROSS EUROPE WITH A PETROLEUM LAUNCH. 


FROA THE GERAAN. OCEAN rs 


TO Ti as SEA. 


O geyen zee, mein 
Herr?” 

He was a watch- 
man of the customs 
department at Ham- 
burg, Germany. He 
had seen me come and 
go a number of times, 
bringing my traps and 
supplies of food and 
necessaries aboard the 

Julia, as the graceful 

little American pe- 

troleum launch, the 

like of which he had 
never seen before, lay snugly havened 
within his beat behind a raft of Bohe- 
mian balks. He had asked no questions. 
Now, however, as he stood looking on, 
and perceived that the end of my prep- 
arations had come, his pent-up curiosity 
found vent in words. 

“Vo geyen zee, mein Herr?” 

“Toot! toot! toot!” answered the 
Julia shrilly, it being the privilege of 
small steam launches, no less than small 
humans, to answer saucily the questions 
of the full-grown world. Her captain, 
however, returned a civil answer to a 
civil question: “I was just starting on 
a river cruise across Europe, up the 









Elbe and down the Danube to the Black 


Sea.” 

“Mein Gott!—das Schwarze Meer 
mit dem kleinen Dampfer ?” 

“Yes, to the Black Sea, with the little 
steamer.” She was little, to be sure, 
for so great a voyage, only seventeen 
feet over all; but did my German friend 
know of any reason why she shouldn’t 
be’equal to the undertaking ? 

“ Nein ’—none that he could speak of 
positively. All things seemed possible 
to Americans. No doubt I was a rich 
man, and rich people could do anything. 
Still he had never before heard of any- 
thing quite so extraordinary. 

“Nein ”—he didn’t know for certain 
whether the Elbe and Danube were 
connected by canal. I could learn that 
better at Magdeburg or Dresden. If 
not the /u/ia would, of course, come 
back to Hamburg, w hen he hoped the 
Herr American would not forget to 
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place it under his 
“Adieu !” 

“Toot! toot!” It was four o’clock 
in the afternoon of June 16th when the 
Julia glided out from behind the 
rafts, and with a piping whistle, started 
on her long and eventful cruise. Of all 
harbors in the world, the Hamburg 
haven, opposite the American Quay, is 
perhaps the busiest, about four p. m. of 
asummer afternoon. Space is limited, 
and in an area none too large for the 
traffic, scores of craft of many sizes and 
varieties were plowing the waters, cross- 
ing each other’s course at every con- 
ceivable angle. A swaggering tug dart- 
ed out from behind a big ocean steamer, 
and, ere we were fairly in the open, 
with a screaming note of warning, cross- 
ed the bow of the /u/ia within twenty 
feet. The tug-men laughed derisively 
as our little “dampfboot” kicked up 
her heels in the wash, and rolled and 
pitched through it. 

Familiar enough with horse or bicy- 
cle as a means of locomotion, the writer, 
at once captain, engineer, pilot and crew 
of the /u/ia, was by no means an expert 
in this multiple office. An hour’s in- 


charge again. 


THE SNUG HARBOR AT HAMBURG. 


struction from Messrs. Clay & Torben- 
sen (the makers), on the Delaware River, 
was the extent of my experience, and a 
brief study of printed instructions the 
sum of my knowledge. 

Confidence, inspired by the ease and 
simplicity with which the boat had been 
managed at the trial trip on the Dela- 
ware a month before, rather than tech- 
nical knowledge, was my equipment for 
the venture. <A strong wind and a flood 
tide, together with the wash of tugs and 
steamships, gave us a sea to begin with 
that inspired the /w/ia to treat us toa 
remarkably neat exibition of gymnastics 
ere we got clear of the “hafen.” 

My fellow-voyager was a German- 
American gentleman, a fellow-passenger 
across the Atlantic, who had volunteered 
to accompany me up the Elbe ex route 
to his old home at Leipsic. But I was 
not fated to enjoy the advantages of his 
companionship beyond that hour or so 
of tumbling progress through the har- 
bor. Before we were half through the 
scurrying traffic and the roughened wa- 
ters, our friend complained of an intol- 
erable thirst, which continued to in- 
crease until we reached the smooth 
water of a suburban inlet, where, the 
object of getting clear of the harbor 
being accomplished, the night was to be 
spent. My fellow-voyager returned to 
Hamburg, though no longer thirsty, and 
never honored the /udia again by com- 
ing aboard. 

There is not much on the lower 
reaches of the Elbe to go into raptures 
over. The /udia’s crew of one, how- 
ever, was in a frame of mind to make 
the most of anything that might turn 
up, as she steamed briskly against the 
current. The sense of possession and 
mastery, as the mere opening of a valve 
set the little one-horse-power engine to 
throbbing at a passionate rate and the 
propeller to churning the water into a 
streak of silvery foam, was, to a nov- 
ice, eloquent of cruising joys, present 
and prospective. The adverse current 
seemed to stimulate the little craft to 
exhibitions of heroic endeavor, as though 
between boat and captain, as with horse 
and rider, there was a subtle sympathy 
almost amounting to a mutual under- 
standing and a common ambition. 

Indeed, there can be small doubt as 
to the ambition, even considered apart 
from the length of the cruise we had 
embarked upon; for anything and 
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everything bound up-stream was boldly 
challenged to trials of speed. The ex- 
press passenger boats plying between 
Hamburg and Magdeburg quickly gave 
us their wash, and the passengers en- 
joyed thoroughly the sight of the small 
American launch dancing through the 
swells of the big boats. 


Dear me! is it worth while trying to 
disabuse the German mind? As Japs are 
born polite, and tadpoles with tails, so 
are Germans born with the conviction 
that Americans are made of money. I 
was a “rich American,” and as honest 
Prussian bargees seldom have the priv- 





We soon gave up these 
futile attempts and turned 
our attention sportively to 
opponents, which, though 
equally big and swift, bore 
greater burdens. These 
were the freight steamers, 
and tugs towing long 
strings of huge barges, 
some empty, others laden 
with English coal, Scotch 
firebricks, or miscellaneous 
cargo from Hamburg to Ber- 
lin, Magdeburg and Dres- 
den. No inconsiderable part 
of the. enormous tonnage 
that arrives at Hamburg, 
from all quarters of the 
world, finds its way inland 
up the Elbe. Berlin, more 
of an inland city than any 
other great European capi- 
tal, is connected to the Elbe 
by canals that link together 
the Havel, the Spree, and 
the navigable “sees” of the 
Brandenburg plain. Hun- 
dreds of barges, of a thou- 
sand tons capacity each, 
are employed in carrying 
freight by way of the. El- 
be and these _ subsidiary 
streams and canals, _be- 
tween Berlin and Ham- 
burg. Other fleets ply be- 
tween Hamburg and Magdeburg, Dres- 
den and beyond. ; 

The bargees and their families, who 
live aboard, were bluff and hardy Prus- 
sian water-folks, uncouth in speech and 
manner, but they early won my good 
opinion by a readiness to oblige, and a 
genuine concern for the welfare of the 
Julia. They took an enormous fancy 
to the launch, such a “klein dampfer” 
compared with craft of their acquaint- 
ance. Nor was their interest lessened 
by a decision promptly arrived at 
among themselves, that I, being an 
American, and the owner of a steam 
pleasure-boat, must surely be enor: 
mously rich. 





A FRIENDLY LIFT. 


ilege of personal contact with million- 
aire Americans, they were more than 
willing with proffers of kindly advice, 
good will, and cups of coffee, as we ex- 
changed such scraps of one another’s 
language as we knew. 

Scenery improves as one gets further 
inland, and well away from the flat 
country west of Domnitz. Quaint old 
villages half hidden in foliage, and dis- 
tinguished by church spires, dotted the 
landscape, while in every direction 
equally quaint, old-fashioned windmills 
waved their giant arms in the breeze. 
For hours the /w/ia steamed through 
a dairy and hay-growing plain, where 
the meadows were alive with hundreds 
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of Germany’s incomparable female 
slaves, the wives and daughters of 
Kaiser William’s equally incompar- 
able “soldaten.” Ten women to one 
man,I should say, was about the pro- 
portion of the sexes at work in field and 
meadow. They—the women—seemed to 
like it, judging from the sounds of chat- 
ter and merry laughter that came to my 
ears with every breath of wind. And 
gangs of them came racing and romp- 
ing in merry disorder to the river-side, 
to look and wave ’kerchiefs at the little 
steamer with the American flag. 

Although I had seen and heard them 
years before, now as then, their light- 
heartedness sounded like a mockery of 
their hard fate. “What is the secret of 
their light hearts?” one asks with in- 
creasing wonder, reflecting upon the 
uniform drudgery of their lives; their 
meagre pay of a mark or less a day; 
their fare of coarse rye bread. 

The query conjures up other scenes, 
other slaves of the same age and sex 
but duskier hue, slaves in law as well 
as in fact, on Arab plantations of the 
Zanzibar islands. And it is remem- 
bered that they were gayer and lighter 
of heart, even than these. There 
seemed no other explanation than their 
life of work in the open air, and the 
absence of ambition, care and responsi- 
bility, belonging to the life of people 
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who have nothing, nor ever expect to 
have anything, to lose. 

But it is an old theme, worn to a 
thread by every American tourist who 
pens his or her impressions of Euro- 
pean life—this degradation of woman. 
No need, therefore, of dwelling on it 
here. There was nothing, outwardly 
visible, at least, in the crowds of healthy- 
looking young women who ran to the 
river to see the /udia steam past, to 
excite commiseration, and I was in no 
frame of mind for probing beneath the 
surface of their hard case. Rather let 
us congratulate ourselves on our own 
fortunate situation, that enables 60,000,- 
ooo people, to do with the mere nucleus 
of an army. Thanks to the Atlantic, 
our men do not have to play soldier 
and compel the women to undertake 
the drudgery of the fields. The narrow 
strip of tossing water between Calais 
and Dover performs, though in less 
degree, the same kindly office for the 
people of England. 

These are, however, but passing 
thoughts ; and one’s nose felt grateful 
to the merry hay-tossers for the fra- 
grance of their new-mown hay that 
filled the valley of the Elbe and added 


zest to the pleasures of che cruise. In. 


a measure, it compensated for the lack 
of sunshine, for the heavy showers that 
occasionally descended to the discom- 
fiture of haymakers and voyager alike. 
Towns were passed, and near them 
the inevitable bathing establishments, 
one for either sex of the civil popula- 
tion, and, in garrison towns, one for t..e 
soldiers. They are floating bath-houses, 
built on rafts moored in the stream a 
short distance from the shore. Admir- 
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able institutions these, and to be found 
in every German town of any size, 
where water is available. At the gar- 
rison towns, every day during summer, 
throngs of soldiers are seen at the mili- 
tary baths, learning to swim under the 
direction of masters of the art. Others 
are practicing the rescue of drowning 
persons, and various aquatic feats that 
are likely to stand soldiers in good stead 
in time of war. 

Soldiers and the probability of war 
are, indeed, ever before one, on road, 
rail or river, in Kaiserland. All these 
river steamers and barges are, like the 
railway wagons and every other means 
of conveyance in the country, numbered 
and scheduled to form units in the vast 
and elaborate military transport system 
of the empire. Most of the boatmen 
are men who have served in the marine, 
a compulsory term of service, and be- 
long to the naval reserve. 

After four days’ progress the Elbe 
developed a variety of scenery. Hills 
covered with pine forests crop up on 
the plain. But cold, rainy weather pre- 
vailed for the most part on the Elbe, 
and my camping experiences at night 
were not alv-azys such as to tempt one 
to dwell on the memories of these ear- 
lier days of the cruise. 

My plans for the summer were de- 
liciously vagabond in character, requir- 
ing but fine weather and ordinary good 
fortune to insure a very pleasant cruise. 
I practically lived on the launch, cooking, 
eating and sleeping aboard. A couple 
of chafing dishes, a bottle of alcohol 
and a box of matches enabled me to 
fire up at any time, while hot water 
for a cup of tea was always to be had 
from the boiler by simply opening a 
valve. At any village on the banks 
bread, eggs, butter, sugar, as well as 
petroleum for fuel, could be obtained. 
Ample lockers afforded stowage-room 
for food, clothes, books and sundries. 
Rugs spread in the bottom of the boat, 
with overcoat rolled up for pillow, was 
a bed barely wide enough for my shoul- 
ders, but sufficiently luxurious for one 
accustomed to camping out. A light 
tarpaulin spread over all, shielded bed 
and sleeper from the dews of fine nights 
and the rain of wet ones. 

My preference for the night was to 
tie, or anchor, in some quiet nook, shel- 
tered from the current, and out of the 
way of passing craft. Here, after get- 
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ting a frugal supper, and whiling away 
the remaining twilight with hook and 
line, or a book, I would turn in, and the 
water lapping against the /u/ia’s thin 
walls would sing a boating lullaby. At 
towns large enough to sport an hotel, 
my bill of fare would be augmented by 
a table-d’hote dinner. 

The culinary ardor of the average 
man is apt to expend itself in a very 
few days; and, discreditable or other- 
wise, candor compels me to admit that, 
a week out from Hamburg found the 
larder of the /udia stocked chiefly with 
cheese, eggs, “wurst” and bread, in- 
gredients eatable without much trouble 














SAXON PEASANT GIRLS. 


in the way of preparation. Occasion- 
ally a fish fell captive to my line, and 
added variety to my simple bill of fare. 

Seven days out I arrived at Magde- 
burg, and halted for a couple of days. 
Magdeburg, the capital of the Prussian 
province of Saxony, a city of 160,000 in- 
habitants, occupies a strong position on 
the Elbe. Strong, however, from arti- 
ficial defenses, rather than from any 
advantages bestowed by nature. It is 
the headquarters of an army corps, and 
a fortress of the first rank, consequent- 
ly a place of considerable interest and 
importance from the military point of 
view. ‘It is one of the hard spots in the 
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military empire of the Kaisers, against 
which invading enemies would have to 
butt their heads, with a fair chance, 
from appearances, of knocking them- 
selves out. a 

To peaceful invaders, however, such 
as the crew of the /u/ia, the city was 
chiefly interesting as a place of com- 
fortable and well-appointed restaurants, 
beer-gardens, and military music of an 
evening. And, neither last nor least, 
for the excellence of its sausages as 
ship’s stores, “ Magdeburger wurst ” 
being famous for many a league up and 
down the Elbe. Given Magdeburg sau- 
sage, Munich beer, saurkraut, and the 
excellent military music everywhere 
heard in German cities, and nine Ger- 
mans out of ten ask for no better 
heaven. 

Magdeburg, too, is the headquarters 
of the German beet-root sugar industry, 
and many of the barges of the Elbe 
fleets, drift with the current down to 
Hamburg laden with sugar. The de- 
velopment of the beet-sugar industry 
has been the salvation of thousands 
of German peasants and landlords, it 
being, on the whole, their best -pay- 
ing crop. Land yields from fifteen to 
twenty tons of beets per acre, which sell 
at the sugar factories for twenty to 
thirty marks per ton. Railway cars 
piled high with beets, form part of 
every freight train on many German 
lines in the autumn; boat-loads are 
seen on the canals, and wagon loads on 
the roads, all streaming toward the fac- 
tories. Next to the brewing of beer, 
the manufacture of beet sugar is prob- 
ably the largest industrial enterprise in 
Germany. Beer, however, is at an as- 
tonishing distance in the lead. 

Above Magdeburg the Elbe flows 
through a level country, of very little 
interest for the most part, except for 
the great “ Herzogliche,” the forest of 
the Duke of Anhalt, which extends for 
miles along the southern shore. It was 
Sunday, and boat-loads of holiday-mak- 
ers were passed, their boats decorated 
with branches of trees. They had been 
picnicing and drinking beer in the for- 
est, enjoying themselves in the charac- 
teristic German way. A keg of beer, a 
basket of bread and sausages and a 
couple of accordions are the simples out 
of which a dozen families of Germans 
manage to get a day of genuine enjoy- 
ment in the country on a holiday. On 





the way homeward, after the day’s out- 
ing, there was song and merriment, 
but no drunkenness or note of quarrel- 
someness jarred on the ear. They had 
been towed up-stream in the morning 
by a passing string of barges, and were 
now drifting homeward with the cur- 
rent, their skiffs half hidden beneath 
green boughs, while accordions were 
playing and manly voices sang appro- 
priate woodland songs. 

They, of course, took a friendly inter- 
est in the American voyager and his 
“klein dampfer.” They wished I would 
drop down-stream with them and escort 
them home, a proceeding which would, 
as they rightly interpreted, have added 
considerably to the éclat of their return. 
Foregoing the pleasure of this invita- 
tion, I was advised to reach the village 
of Klein Wittenberg for the evening, 
where there was always a peasant ball 
on Sunday evenings. 

I attended the ball in company of a 
steamboat captain who could speak 
English. In a large, plain hall some 
two hundred couples were waltzing to 
the music of an orchestra, which my 
friend, the captain, with a German’s 
disdainful criticism of inferior music, 
declared to be made up of tailors rather 
than musicians. 

But the crowd were enjoying them- 
selves ,.most thoroughly. The entire 
population of the place appeared to be 
collected inthe room. Fifty beer-tables 
occupied the space around the walls; 
and at these sat the old folks, fathers, 
mothers and grandparents of Klein 
Wittenberg, knitting stockings, drink- 
ing beer and gossiping, whilst the 
younger generation circled in couples in 
the central space. Occasionally some 
spry matron or fat hausfrau, carried 
away by the sight, and the memory of 
younger days, would select a partner 
and take a few turns around the room. 
The sole refreshments were beer and 
cigars ; but, needless to say, these were 
consumed in incredible quantities. The 
place reeked with smoke, and a small 
host of waiters were kept busy flitting to 
and fro with glasses and huge mugs of 
the favorite Munchener and Pilsener to 
those able to indulge their preferences, 
and local or “ brownbier” to others. 

It was amusing to watch the dancers. 
Many a young couple, yielding to the 
sentiment inherent in the German na- 
ture, and perhaps, to some extent, also 














in German beer, literally laid their 
heads together, cheek to cheek, in the 
most affectionate manner, as they cir- 
cled slowly and methodically round and 
round. While waiting for the next 
dance many strolled about the room 
with arms encircling one another’s 
waists, while rustic Romeos, or soldiers, 
made up to favorite damsels and jocu- 
larly chucked them under the chin. 

All this under the eyes, and not with- 
out the approval, of parents and grand- 
parents at the tables. The whole scene 
was naively simple; no prudery, no af- 
fectation, no presumption. 

Beyond Klein Wittenberg the scenery 
continued uninteresting, until, beyond 
Torgau, I passed into the kingdom of 
Saxony, and approached the charming 
hills and forests of the Saxon Switzer- 
land. The tug up-stream, against a cur- 
rent of ever-increasing strength, through 
an uninteresting country in rainy wea- 
ther, had been somewhat monotonous. 
But now I was steaming through one of 
the loveliest regions in all Europe; a re- 
gion of pine-clad hills dotted with vine- 
yards, villages, summer hotels, villas and 
castles. Whenever the sun shone my 
camera was leveled at some charming 
scene, and pictorial mementoes of the 
spot secured. At one spot, where a num- 
ber of pretty villas and hotels had been 
built beneath a cliff of rock, and vine- 
yards graced the slopes of the hills, is 
painted in huge letters the legend, “ Sat- 
chen Riviera.” And, as the /u/ia passed 
by, stemming the swift current but 
slowly, enabling me to dwell upon the 
beauties of the place, the name appeared 
to be by no means boastfully applied. 

Here, too, I began to encounter long 
rafts of timber and telegraph poles in 
charge of top-booted Bohemians, who 
were guiding them down to the cities of 
the Lower Elbe. They sported little 
Bohemian flags fore and aft, and greeted 
me in the strange Czech tongue. As I 
neared Dresden the river narrowed in 
places so that a stone might be tossed 
across; and so swift was the current 
that I was glad to accept the friendly 
offers of a line from passing barges. 
Soaking rains had been the daily pro- 
gram for several days past, and it was 
with no slight sense of relief that I 
reached Dresden, and, making all snug 
aboard the /udia, placed her in charge 
of a bath-house keeper, resolved to wait 
for better weather. 
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Dresden! Dear old Dresden; with its 
incomparable picture gallery; its Brihl 
Terrace; its Griines Gewoélbe ; its cafés 
and restaurants, and comfortable and 
reasonable hotels ; its beer gardens and 
grenadier bands of an evening; its Eng- 
lish and American colony, and above all, 
its American summer tourists! All have 
been described so often, and in such de- 
tail, that any attempt to repeat here 
would be unpardonable. I “do” the 
picture gallery, Bacdeker’s in hand, fol- 
lowing along in the wake of a party who 
are doing precisely the same thing. 

It is, perhaps, in the picture galleries 
of the Old World that a certain type of 
young American womanhood, and her 
peculiarities, are to be seen to the best 
advantage. The naiveté and indepen- 
dence of more than one are forever en- 
graved on the memory of the captain of 
the /ulia, in connection with the art 
treasures of the Zwinger. 

There is a certain type of our charm- 
ing countrywomen who have taken of 
late to racing about Europe, who, when 
seen in the art galleries, typify, better 
than anything else possibly could, “ Lib- 
erty seeking enlightenment.” They are 
to be seen in parties of three, four, or a 
half-dozen, always without male attend- 
ants, and each with a red guide-book in 
one hand and a pencil in the other. One 
of the party wears spectacles and seems 
to be chaperone. She is usually a maiden 
lady of a certain age, tall, lean, resigned 
and sallow, very scholarly in appearance, 
and looking as if she had taught a Sab- 
bath-school class without taking a vaca- 
tion or missing a Sunday for thirty years 
past, and was now engaged upon the one 
novel and interesting experience of her 
life. 

The others are young in years, but 
over-knowing and preternaturally ma- 
tured in inteliect. Each of them looks 
so uncommonly capable of taking care 
of herself, that the fiction of a chaperone 
strikes you as being peculiarly comical. 
So far from requiring the supervision of 
the scholarly lady with the resigned ex- 
pression and the spectacles, even the 
youngest of the party looks capable 
enough, and trusty enough, to chape- 
rone a whole European young ladies’ 
seminary. 

This party knows all about the pic- 
tures in the gallery, too! Correggio’s 
“La Notte,” “Susanna at the Bath,” 
Vanderwerff’s “Judgment of Paris ”— 
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all these are “too lovely for words.” 
Others are “tolable,” many are “sim- 
ply horrid” or “stupid,” as the case 
may be. 

A strange and intrusive atmosphere 
of freedom seems to light up each room 
the moment this party enters, and, for 
the time, the natives of the place with 
their subdued movements and reverential 
remarks seem strangely unimportant. 
Why, indeed, are these “furriners” so 
stupid and slow? Why do they sit and 
gaze like daft people for an hour at one 
picture, when anybody with eyes can see 
everything in it in halfaminute? Why, 
indeed! And so this precocious party 
gallop on from room to room, seeing 
everything, missing nothing. Or, if you, 
being slow or sceptical, doubt it, facts 
are facts, and either of them can prove 
by her catalogue that every picture has 
been seen, and checked off with the pen- 
cil, in the guide. Not one have they 
missed ; and now there is nothing more 
to be seen but the Madonna. 

Fully five minutes of their precious 
time is expended in contemplative criti- 
cism of Raphael’s famous picture, the 
lion of the Dresden gallery and the pride 
of the Kingdom of Saxony. That, of 
course, is “lovely ;” so lovely that they 
greet it with a chorus of half-sup- 
pressed “ohs!” The wondrous beauty 
and simplicity of soul in the face of the 
mother ; the startled expression of the 
child Jesus, who appears to be fearfully 
aware of his tremendous destiny, hold 
captive our party of enthusiasts for all 
these minutes—this picture for which 
one million dollars has been offered and 
refused. - 

But, far be it from the purpose of the 
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captain of the /udia to describe picture 
galleries and museums, or to dwell on 
the peculiarities of our rapidly-increas- 
ing shoals of summer tourists. Many 
of these latter hail from the corn-fields 
of the West, and never saw a great paint- 
ing before. Small wonder, then, if they 
sometimes display more enterprise than 
knowledge in criticising what they see. 
It means, not only that they have not 
had the European’s advantages of great 
national art treasures at their doors, but 
also that thousands of Americans may 
be of very ordinary culture, yet rich 
enough to indulge in the luxury of trips 
abroad. By which process of reasoning, 
it will be seen that our party of young 
people are a source of pride and credit 
to their country. 

Dresden grows on one, and few are 
the visitors who do not love to linger in 
the Saxon capital, with its wealth of art, 
its dreamy, droning life. But midsum- 
mer was hard upon us, the cruise to the 
Black Sea but fairly begun, and no im- 
provement in the weather. 

The Elbe was swollen with the un- 
usual rains, and the current so swift and 
strong that the /u/ia, with her one-horse- 
power engine, could make but sorry 
headway against it. Moreover, every 
mile up into the highlands would add 
to the velocity of the current. The more 
interesting part of the cruise would be the 
Danube ; therefore, no more of the sum- 
mer must be spent in creeping up, at a 
laborious pace, against so strong a cur- 
rent as the Elbe between Dresden and 
Aussig. At Aussig the /uz/ia would have 
to be taken overland to the nearest point 
on the Danube, anyway, as there is no 
canal connecting the two rivers. 


To be continued. 
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A CIGARETTE FROM CARCINTO. 


A Bit or Mexican ADVENTURE. 


BY EDWARD FRENCH. 


E were sitting 
) in the hotel in 
San Antonio, 


and the con- 
7 versation had taken 
that satisfactory turn 
and confidential col- 
oring which it will 
take amongst con- 
genial companions 
round an open wood 
fire. We had been expressing our 
individual opinions about men and 
things, especially men, and had de- 
rived a sleepy satisfaction from our 
general criticisms. There were men 
among us who had seen a good deal 
of frontier life, and, as one man said, 
“he had seen so many men die with 
their boots on, it seemed the natural 
end.” My nearest neighbor in the cir- 
cle was a young artist from New Or- 
leans, known throughout the city as 
“Jim the Painter,” from the art he 
practiced to get his living. He turned 
and asked me if I knew Jack Dun- 
ton; and when I denied the honor, he 
said: “Well, you ought to; he is a 
map of the whole Indian country.” 
This awakened my interest. I found 
that Dunton was living in San Antonio, 
that his life had been really wonderful 
in experiences and adventures, that he 
was very intelligent as well as reck- 
lessly brave, and finally, that his ac- 
quaintance was worth any man’s time 
to cultivate. Later in the evening we 
walked over to Dunton’s office, a long, 
pleasant room in the second story of a 
flat-roofed adobe building that covered 
nearly half an acre. Both its stories 
were crammed full of the goods he 
sold—wagons, harnesses, and all sorts 
of agricultural tools. 





Dunton’s own room was a mighty in- 
teresting place, principally in its decora- 
tions. The walls and doorways were hung 
with bright-colored and strange-figured 
Mojave and Navajoe blankets, skins and 
weapons were scattered around or ar- 
ranged as trophies, while clumsy and 
rude implements of Aztec and Mexican 
fashioning, from Yucatan to Chihuahua, 
were suspended against the sides, or 
heaped in the corners. A large open 
fire, with blazing cedar logs, filled the 
room with the aromatic odor so pleas- 
ant and characteristic of that wood, and 
lighted it with fitful glares. There were 
many interesting stories connected with 
this collection, and every article in the 
room seemed to remind Dunton of an 
experience or incident in his varied 
career. After being introduced and 
comfortably seated in a chair, he passed 
us cigars, and while we were lighting 
these preliminaries to sociability he drew 
a square of corn ‘husk from one side- 
pocket of his sack coat and a pinch of to- 
bacco from the other side-pocket, and 
quietly rolled a cigarette, which gave out 
a pungent, penetrating odor. It was not 
disagreeable, but it struck me as being 
peculiar, even for Texas. Upon remark- 
ing that it seemed different from ordi- 
nary tobacco, Dunton replied, “It is, and 
I have good reason to like it, for once it 
saved my life.” 

This aroused my curiosity, and with 
some little urging he told us the story. 
“This tobacco,” said Dunton, “comes 
from the town of Carcinto, quite a 
mining settlement of adobe houses and 
stockades, surrounding a Mexican con- 
vict station in the center of the state of 
Chihuahua. It is made by the convicts, 
who treat the ordinary tobacco with the 
juice of a native plant, which gives it 
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the pungent flavor you notice and, I 
suspect, a slight narcotic power; be that 
as it may, now that I am used to it, 
other tobacco is flat and tasteless. I 
was down there some years ago, trying 
to sell the mine-owners some carts, har- 
ness, and things in my line, and I be- 
came well acquainted with the nature of 
these convicts, and I tell you, I would 
rather take my chances in a den of 
mountain lions than among those fellows 
when they revolt. At such times they 
are madly insane, and nothing is too 
hellish for.them. 

“T had made a good thing of my deal 
and was anxiously waiting for an es- 
cort,—for I had four thousand Mexican 
dollars, and a man of my shape takes 
no chances in toting money around in 
that country. 

“ The day that I remember particular- 
ly—and you will see I have reason to 
—was the day before I was to go out 
from the mine with the mule train. 
That afternoon I went in the levels with 
Sefior Bustino, one of the owners, a 
gentleman, every inch of him—and I tell 
you, no finer gentleman walks the earth 


than a high-caste Mexican of Castilian 
blood. 

“T had sold them a few dozen Amer- 
ican pickaxes, and one of the convict 
gangs was to try them that day for the 


first time. It was the first lot of pick- 
axes ever used in that mine, and, as the 
sequel proved, the last. The men were 
doing with them twice the business they 
had formerly done with their clumsy 
heavy hoes. Two soldiers with escopetas 
were on guard, and two overseers with 
pistols and heavy canes were directing 
the work. To get a better and nearer 
view, Sefior Bustino and I crowded 
through until we came to the rotten 
ledge filled with the silver, upon which 
they worked. The convicts stopped 
and gazed upon us curiously, some 
of them pushing back their long black 
hair out of their eyes and staring 
with undisguised wonder at me, for I 
was a gringo, a heretico, and a strange 
object to them in those early days, 
with my paler skin and peculiar dress. 
Near me was a large black fellow, 
bare to the waist. He was short-necked 
and broad-shouldered, and his cheeks 
were so high as to partly close his 
little fierce eyes; his nose was low 
and flat, while his chin was sharp and 
prominent, with a deep scowl; in fact,a 
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bundle of animal appetites and passions 
done up in a hideous form. As we 
passed he drew from the folds of his 
drawers—the only clothing he wore—a 
pinch of tobacco and a corn husk, and 
making a cigarette he stepped to one of 
the grease-wood torches and lighted it, 
blowing out a great cloud of pungent, 
aromatic smoke from his broad nostrils, 
that filled the space around us with the 
odor you noticed from my cigarette. 

“That was my first experience with 
that tobacco, and, indeed, my first smell 
of its peculiar odor, and I have never 
forgotten it. I dined that evening with 
the old sefior and was introduced to 
his family ; his wife, a Mexican lady 
prematurely aged—as they all are, two 
dz ghters, handsome as angels, and 
was shown the picture of their son, a 
young man who was then being edu- 
cated in Paris. They were delightful 
people, especially to one who had been 
trucking for weeks across the dusty 
plains of Chihuahua, with only peons and 
mules for company, and we had a fiery 
Mexican dinner, spiced with the jokes 
of the village priest, who was an hon- 
ored guest. At ten, with the hearty 
wishes of the whole family, and after 
the elaborate Mexican custom of with- 
drawal, I left them. As I sauntered 
out in the moonlight I could not shut 
out of my mind the brutish face of the 
convict inthe mine. Perhaps the round 
faces and handsome eyes of the sefior’s 
pretty daughters may have emphasized 
the memory of the convict’s ugly head ; 
otherwise I was in a happy mood. 

“T turned the corner of the street and 
entered a short dark lane that led toward 
the prison stockade. There was an oc- 
casional adobe house, but the street was 
mostly lined with the miserable mud 
jacals of the poorer Mexicans. I had 
hardly gotten well into it when I sniffed 
the same pungent odor that the convict’s 
cigarette had given out. It startled me 
a trifle, conjuring up, as it did, the hide- 
ous mental picture of the man. I had 
but just realized this association when I 
heard the clanging of the cathedral bells 
in that hurried, nervous manner which 
has alarm in its every note—for the tone 
of a bell always partakes of the state 
that its ringer is in. I heard the sound 
of approaching voices, loud and fierce, 
mixed with the alarming notes of the 
bells, and I stepped into the dark door- 
way of the nearest house. Next, there 
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was the spatting of bare feet on the hard 
street, and a yelling crowd hurriedly 
rushed by my hiding-place, leaving a 
trailing smell of the same tobacco. I 
noticed the gleam of white handles in 
the moon-lighted street that I had seen 
in the yellow light of the mine, and 
then I knew that the convicts had re- 
volted, and that they were armed with 
the pick-axes I had sold the mining 
company. 

“The bells continued to clang out their 
terror, and the distant shouting became 
blended into the continuous murmur that 
you hear from a distant crowd of excited 
people. Once in a while the roar of an 
escopeta would be heard, and soon I saw 
a magenta glow in the sky, and I knew 
the town had been fired. Then followed 
the rapid snapping of pistols, and soon 
the bellow of the old brass escopetas de- 
noted that the guards had mustered, and 
that there was an organized resistance to 
the revolt. All this occurred quicker 
than I can tell it. I concluded to get 
back into the broad street I had just 
come out of, for if there is to be shoot- 
ing, I want a clear space and as much 
light as I can get. 


“Just as I turned the corner, on a run, 
with both of my colts on a shooting 


level—for, by the way, it is always best 
to come upon your enemy suddenly and 
surprise him before he knows you are 
there—I saw several bodies in the street, 
and in the distance some dozen men 
retreating. I stopped near by the first 
body I came to; and to my horror I saw 
it was the still warm corpse of Sefior Bus- 
tino. As I paused and stooped to more 
closely examine, I thought I could de- 
tect the lingering smell of that hellish 
convict’s tobacco. Had the fiends at- 
tacked my host’s home and dragged 
him insensate through the streets, or 
had he been slain whilst hurrying to the 
post of duty, at the sound of the alarm 
he knew well the meaning of? If the 
former, good God! what had been the 
fate of his wife and lovely daughters? 
The very thought momentarily unnerved 
me; and if the convicts had not yet 
wreaked their vengeance, could I reach 
them in time to be of effective service? 
Louder and louder roared the tumult, 
nearer and nearer came the flashing, 
glinting lights of torch and pistol, and 
as Iswept round into the street in which 
Sefior Bustino’s house stood I could see, 


pouring down the hill toward it, a de- 
moniac gang led by the bare-breasted 
convict whose baleful face had haunted 
me. 

“T found the sefiora and her daughters 
alone and, thank God! unharmed ; but 
not a moment too soon, for even as I 
hurried them through into the darkness 
of the night the convicts, with curses on 
their tongues, lust in their heart, and red 
ruin in their hands, swarmed into the 
house. A momentary check came as 
their leader and another fell in the nar- 
row door, beneath the fire of my two 
revolvers, and the flames which leaped 
up from that erewhile home lent their 
last protection in the shadow they cast, 
which enabled us, by availing ourselves 
of it, to escape. By the time we arrived 
at my hotel the convicts had flown to 
the mountains and we heard the story 
of the revolt. If I had not smelled that 
tobacco I should not have concealed my- 
self in the doorway, my life would not 
have been worth a picayune, and you 
may imagine what would have been the 
fate of my hostess and her household. 
Sefior Bustino, it appeared, had fallen 
a victim to the high chivalry which 
prompted him, hearing the bell and 
knowing its meaning, to hastily summon 
his servants, and with five or six armed 
peons hasten out to overtake me and 
bid me return to his house until all 
danger was over. He had met the 
convicts, who had attacked him and 
struck him down, while most of his 
servants fled.” 

Dunton paused, made and lighted 
another cigarette, and continued: “I 
could not get away for a month, for it was 
not safe for a small party to leave the 
town. I brought out some of that to- 
bacco as a curiosity and learned to like 
it. I send for more every year where 
it is still prepared, in the prison-pens. 

“Tt is sometimes said, ‘Follow your 
nose and it will take you out of danger,’ 
and in my case the proverb proved true. 
Sometimes, when I sit here alone, half 
sleepily watching the curling smoke 
wreaths, I can almost see the place 
again, and the rings of smoke shape 
themselves into a horde of convict de- 
mons killing the poor old noble sefior, 
whose elder daughter I have married. 
And now you know what I owe to the 
pungent aroma of a cigarette from Car- 
cinto.” 





GOOSE SHOOTING 
BY OSCAR 


E were four old 
college chums 
onanouting* 
the first we 
had had to- 
gether. In 
fact, it was the 
first meeting 
since that 
bright sum- 
mer day we 

said our good-byes down in the old ivy- 
covered fraternity hall. Oddly enough, 
we had gone four different ways in pur- 
suit of fortune and fame, and had em- 
braced four professions. Law, medicine, 
business and journalism had each an ad- 
vocate in the brown tent pitched among 
the willows on the river bank. “ Doc,” 


as we all called him, had a brother who 
had lived in Nebraska and knew some- 
thing of the game to be found there. 


Doc himself was overworked and needed 
a rest, so when his brother wrote to him 
that there would be good shooting on 
the Platte in the spring, Doc wrote to 
me to know if I would go along for a few 
weeks. I never need persuasion on the 
subject of lugging a gun or wearing 
waders. SolI penned a gleeful accept- 
ance, and proposed asking Morton and 
Crane. That had already occurred to 
Doc. 

Well, the boys agreed, of course, and 
the trip was promptly planned. We 
met in Chicago and determined to go to 
North Platte, Nebraska. The baggage- 
man stared a little when we piled our 
“truck ” into his bailiwick. There were 
six guns, a comfortable wall-tent, a 
camp-stove, and the general camp equi- 
page—and ammunition. We had ap- 
pliances enough for a regiment. We 
had two dogs, a beautiful Irish spaniel 
with big, soft eyes that matched his 
hair, and a knowing wag of his head 
that said as plainly as words, that he 
knew what was going on. Doc had a 
little black, stump-tailed cocker, which 
he vowed was the “ knowingest ” quad- 
ruped in the Northwest. Some big 
boxes of shells, wading-boots, geese and 
duck decoys, and a marvelous cup- 
board with intricate recesses which were 


ON THE PLATTE. 
K. DAVIS. 


supposed to contain the rarest delicacies 
of camp life, completed the outfit. We 
finally reached the valley of the Platte 
and from there on to North Platte we 
ran beside the big treacherous river 
over country as level as a floor. To the 
south, across the river, lay the big bluffs 
where we expected to get our game. 
To the north beyond a few miles of the 
level valley land lay the counterparts of 
the southern bluffs, except that they are 
not so steep nor so ragged. 

At North Platte we arranged with an 
old farmer who lived near the river, to 
transport our impedimenta to the clump 
of willows which we selected for our 
camp site. We worked half a day set- 
ting up our canvas and making all things 
snug. The farmer had two boats, which 
we attached “for a consideration.” He 
also furnished us with milk and some- 
times eggs and butter and knickknacks 
which Morton gathered after he had 
collected wood for the camp-stove on 
which Crane displayed astonishing skill 
and originality. Doc kept the tent and 
camp in order while I washed the dishes 
and lariatted the boats. That old clump 
of willows saw the jolliest camp ever 
pitched. After one of Crane’s marvel- 
ous suppers the pipes would come out 
and for an hour or so stories of old col- 
lege life or our after experiences added 
to the pleasure of the day’s sport. 

The first night of our life under can- 
vas, after making everything snug, we 
turned in early to be ready for a good 
start next day. Before the sun was up 
Morton had a roaring fire going and was © 
off for the milk. He had been gone but 
afew minutes when he came crashing 
back exclaiming, 

“Where’s my gun? where’s my gun? 
there’s more’n a million geese right here 
under the bank!” 

We were all out in an instant and at 
once saw that there was some founda- 
tion for his excitement in the fact that 
a small flock was sitting on the edge of a 
bar close to shore but a few hundred 
yards below our camp. We decided that 
as Morton had discovered them he 
should make the trial alone. He made 
a wide detour coming up toward the 
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bank when Crane signaled that he had 
gone far enough. Morton had never 
shot a goose in his life, and the way he 
“sneaked” on that bunch showed how 
ardently he desired to bag his game. 
Flat on his face, shoving his gun before 
him over the sand, and forcing himself 
along with elbows and toes, he worked 
up to within forty yards of the unsus- 
pecting birds before Crane signaled to 
him to shoot. Then he jumped up and 
ran toward the bank. With a great 
honking and splashing the frightened 
geese flapped the water in their efforts 
to rise. There was a flash, and a sharp 
report, another flash and another report, 
and when the little cloud of smoke 
cleared away we beheld our dignified 
business man charging over the river 
bank after a fine brace of Canadas—the 
first of the season. It mattered nothing 
to him that the water was four feet deep, 
or that the dogs were almost at his heels. 
They were his first geese and he scorned 
assistance in securing them. But it 
was with a decidedly wet and rather 
crest-fallen appearance that he acknowl- 


edged in response to our shouts of 
laughter that “he guessed he got rat- 
tled, but any way he got the geese.” 
The rest of that day he spent in camp 
bewailing his impetuosity, while he care- 
fully dried his “leathers” as he called 
his hunting boots. 

Our usual time to turn out of the blank- 
ets was half-past three in the morning. 
By four, bread and coffee had been 
discussed and we were in our “togs” 
starting for the hill shooting. Two of 
us tried bluff-cover and the other two 
went on into the corn fields. To select 
good bluff cover a sportsman must know 
his game. If he does, his blind will 
probably be in the same place on no two 
mornings, for it is not at all likely that 
the conditions of wind and weather will 
be exactly alike any two days, and these 
things are the greatest factors in deter- 
mining the path of the principal flight, 
under which the best blind is, of course, 
to be had if proper cover can be found. 
If the morning is cold with strong wind 
find a low spot between two bluffs ; if 
the wind is very high get into the deep- 


“HOLD ON,’”? HE SHOUTED, “THEY’LL BUNCH.” (A. 20.) 
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est draw you can find, for the geese will 
have all they can do to “ raise” the bluff, 
and they will choose the very lowest 
point to go over. Get a bunch of good, 
long grass. That is better than a clump 
of plum trees or sumac bushes, for the 
geese are suspicious of such places, 
while the grass always looks just the 
same. All you have todo is to cover 
yourself up so they can’t see you, and 
wait. And, when a flock comes out over 
you, don’t get rattled and blaze away be- 
fore they reach you, or until they are 
low enough so that you can see their 
eyes. If you do you will waste your 
powder and spoil yourowntemper. Let 
them get squarely over you; you can’t 
shoot through their feathers when they 
are coming unless you have a rifle, and 
you can’t hit them with that. When they 
are nicely over you and low enough so 
that you can see the crook in their necks, 
blaze away. Hold just on the line, pick 
your bird and let his bill come over the 
muzzle. Then give it to him, and the 


odds are very long that you have killed 
a goose. 

If there is no wind there 
shooting. 


is little 
A high place opposite the 
bar, where the most geese are, will 
probably give the best results, but you 
can generally make sure that the shoot- 
ing will be at long range and hard, and 
you may have to “push on the gun” to 
get game. 

Cornfield shooting is different again. 
You can use decoys there and make any 
kind of a blind. An experienced corn- 
field shooter gets his location and has 
his decoys out before the flight begins. 
He chooses a low spot or a side hill 
almost invariably. For a blind he selects 
a row of standing stalks not more than 
forty yards from his decoys, in the path 
of probable flight, if he can. Bending 
them together he backs them up with a 
big bunch of loose stalks, gathered near 
by. Behind the blind he has a pile of 
stalks into which he can crawl clear out 
of sight, though.seeing very well him- 
self. We didn’t know these things at 
first, but we found them out before we 
had been many days on the bluffs. 

But with all our knowledge and the 
good advice of the old farmer, we did not 
succeed in making the tremendous bags 
we had supposed it would be easy to 
bring down. The geese were very wary. 

The old farmer laughed heartily at 
our disgust. “The trouble with you 


fellers,” he said, “is’t ye hain’t got no 
‘receet’ ; ye don’t know how to do it.” 
And we were obliged to confess that if 
a “receet ” was a means of getting game 
we did not have one. 

The afternoon flight is but a repeti- 
tion of the morning, and each day just 
like its predecessor. The last week of our 
vacation began with our prospects no 
brighter. We were having a jolly time 
of it, and enjoying ourselves immensely. 
As Crane said, we were “ gathering great 
gobs of health,” but the failure to gather 
great bags of the game that was on 
every side of us was desperately pro- 
voking. We lay around the fire in the 
evening and tried to devise some scheme 
by which we could trap the wily honk- 
ers. But every new scheme followed 
in the paths of the old. One day Doc 
and I laid behind a big log on the end 
of a bar which the night before had 
been the resting-place of thousands of 
the sharp birds. We discussed the re- 
sults of the trip rather ruefully. Doc 
finally announced that he had a scheme 
which he believed would work. He 
would not divulge it, but asked me to 
help him carry it out. Of course I 
cheerfully agreed. I was ready to do 
anything which would assure success. 

“ Well, come on, then,” he said ; “we 
will have to go to town for the stuff.” 

We pulled up our decoys at once and 
went back to camp. We got the old 
farmer to take us to town, and on the 
way Doc told me that his plan was to 
sink barrels in the bars flush with the 
sand and use them just as sink-boxes 
are used on the Chesapeake. I did not 
believe that the scheme would work, and 
I was sure that barrels would not be 
large enough. But he was very san- 
guine, and it was at least worth trying. 
As I expected, we found that barrels 
were too small, but we were able to pro- 
cure two crockery tierces, which were 
sufficiently roomy for a man to sit down 
in very comfortably and with space 
enough left for a dog. These we had 
hooped up at a little cooper shop so that 
they would not leak, and, loading them 
on the wagon, went back to camp. 

How the boys laughed when they saw 
what we had. But the laugh was soon 
on our side of the tent. It was an awful 
job getting those clumsy affairs out on 
the bar without upsetting the boat, but 
we succeeded and set to work at once to 
sink them. The bar was not more than 
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ten inches out of water at the point we 
selected, and before we had a hole half 
a foot deep it filled with water and put 
an end to our digging; for as fast as 
we dug the sand from the center, that 
at the sides slid down, and instead of 
getting deeper, the hole simply grew in 
circumference. Doc earned his title of 
“the schemer” then. Setting his barrel 
up in the hole we had started, he jumped 
into it and began to wiggle it back and 
forth. It sank slowly into the sand, just 
as a man’s foot sinks further into the 
quicksand if he movesit. We kept at 
this work until the barrel had sunk to 
within a foot and a half of its top. 
Then by rapidly digging the sand from 
around the barrel we succeeded in get- 
ting it down to within four inches of the 
top. There it stopped, but we finished 
the good job by heaping sand up around 
it until completely hidden. Then throw- 
ing water on the sand where it had been 
trampled up, to give it a natural appear- 
ance, the blind was complete. The 
same process answered for the second 
barrel, and it was far into the night be- 
fore we left the bar. The geese and 


ducks had been whistling around us all 


the time. We could not see them, but 
were sure their flying augured well for 
our scheme, for it showed they wanted 
to light on that bar. 

In the morning we did not go out to 
the bluffs with the boys, but made up 
some of the sleep we had lost sinking 
the barrels. About seven o’clock we 
started out. The first flocks were be- 
ginning to come in from the fields as we 
reached our novel blinds. With a news- 
paper man’s instinct, I had managed to 
find time while in town the day before 
to hunt up a lot of papers. I did not 
have much faith in the new blinds, so I 
took these papers with me. We set out 
our decoys and got into the barrels to 
wait. I had made a little stool to sit on, 
and was altogether very comfortable as 
I sat and smoked and read my papers. 
Doc had the dog with him, and I was so 
thoroughly comfortable that I went to 
sleep in short order. I was waked up by 
the report of Doc’s gun, and jumped up 
to find him bringing in a fine big Canada 
goose. He was greatly elated with his 
success, and we got back into the barrels 
in high glee, confident that we would sur- 
prise the boys on their return to camp. 

But something seemed to be wrong 
with our decoys. Before we had the 
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barrels we thought the difficulty lay in 
the blinds. Now that we had them we 
transferred our objections to the decoys. 
So we pulled them up and lugged them 
back to the boat. The boat was about 
half way up the bar, and as a matter of 
further precaution we dragged it a 
couple of hundred yards further away. 

While we were doing this the wind 
had been having fun with my papers, 
and when I got back to my barrel they 
were scattered all over that end of the 
bar. I was skirmishing after some of 
them when a shout from Doc sent me 
flying to cover. A big flock of white 
brants was bearing straight down upon 
us. We watched them as they came on, 
and inwardly cursed those fluttering 
papers. Doc skillfully worked his call, 
and the flock came straight on and set 
their wings to-dight right among the 
papers. They were within twenty-five 
yards of us before we raised up out of 
the barrels and fired, and when they 
sailed away four of their number lay on 
the bar. The reason of their action 
came to me like a flash. “Doc,” I 
shouted, “the papers decoyed them. 
They thought the papers were white 
geese.” 

That surely was what had done it. 
We succeeded in securing a number 
of the papers, and tearing them into 
three or four pieces, threw sand on the 
pieces to keep them from blowing away. 
The loose edges fluttered in the breeze 
and gave them the appearance of life. 
The new-fangled decoys worked to a 
charm. I never saw any device that 
would approach in effectiveness or in the 
ease of its use, the simple scheme of 
plain white paper. I have used them 
since that hunt, as we used them then 
with wonderful success. We soon dis- 
covered that the best method was to roll 
a piece of plain white paper into a cor- 
nucopia and to stand it up on the big 
end. Then a handful of sand on the 
long corner of the base would fasten it 
down, while the loose corners would flap 
in the wind and give the novel decoy 
a realistic appearance of life. The judi- 
cious use of a good goose-call adds ma- 
terially to the effect: I have seen geese 
drift a mile against a strong wind to 
light into a flock of these paper decoys, 
and no combination of iron and paint 
that I have ever seen—and I have used 
every kind I ever heard of—proved a 
hundredth part as successful as these 
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simple white papers. The black geese 
go where the white ones do, and the 
white ones are seldom decoyed by iron. 

Our morning’s work in the barrels 
showed the success of the new scheme. 
The first flock that came in after we had 
fixed up the papers was a large bunch 
of “gabblers.” They came off the bluff, 
about a mile above us, and flew straight 
to the river, as if uncertain whether to 
go up ordown. Doc was a master with 
a goose-call, and he kept it going all the 
time they were between the bluff and 
the river. As they reached the river, 
they turned down toward us and began 
to “cut” down to the water. I never 
heard any other word used to describe 
the peculiar way in which geese descend 
rapidly from a great height. They set 
their wings as if to light, and then turn 
sidewise and “cut” down fifteen or 
twenty feet at a time until they are just 
above the water. When we saw this 
flock begin to cut we were pretty sure 
that some of them would not go further 
than our bar. 

As they came nearer, Doc called less 
and less frequently, and we soon saw 
them making straight for the decoys. 
Crouched low in the barrels, with the 
guns leaning against the edge in front 
of us, we waited for them. We had 
agreed not to shoot until they set their 
wings to light. I took two extra shells 
in my left hand for a second shot. 
Nearer and nearer came the unsuspect- 
ing gabblers. How big they looked as 
they loomed up over the water scarce a 
hundred yards away! Once they circled 
to light, then on they came again, till} 
could see their bright eyes. They set 
their wings and settled down over the 
decoys, so close that the joints of their 
legs were plain to be seen. I jumped up 
and saw Doc standing in his barrel. 

“Hold on,” he _ shouted; “they'll 
bunch.” 

And they did. Startled by our sudden 
appearance they bunched together and 
began a tremendous flapping of wings 
trying to rise straight up out of harm’s 
way. Then we shot, Doc to the right, I 
to the left. I dropped a brace with my 


first two barrels, and instantly reloaded. 
They had turned and were going down 
the wind. One big fellow was clumsy 
in turning and lagged behind. The gun 
swung up again, and I glanced along the 
barrels at him and pulled the trigger. 
He wavered, and I could see that he was 
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hard hit. 
and he fell, but into the water. I 
whistled to the dog and with an eager 


The second barrel cracked 


yelp he was away. Doc had good luck 
too. A fine brace had answered his call. 

With the little frames we had prepared 
for this use, but had not had occasion be- 
fore to try,we propped up the dead birds 
among the decoys. Nine geese from 
two flocks! What would Morton and 
Cranesaynow? Howthey would laugh 
at our barrels! They had been firing 
away out on the bluffs all the morning, 
but we had rarely seen a goose fall in 
their direction, and we were eager for 
their return. But we had not -much 
time to talk about our luck. The flight 
was nearly over, but stragglers kept 
coming our way all the time and another 
small flock tried to light with our pa- 
pers, so that we added eight more geese 
to our string that morning, besides a 
good many duck. We were waiting for 
the boys when they came into camp. 
They had three geese and a pair of duck 
and thought themselves lucky. “How 
do your barrels work, Old Sport ?”” Crane 
asked Doc. 

Doc took him by the arm and silently 
led him to the boat. “ Jumping Jehos- 
ophat, Mort, look here!’”’ Crane shout- 
ed; “they’ve killed ’em all.” 

That afternoon he and Morton started 
to town for barrels and paper, and while 
Doc and I added a string of a dozen to 
our experience and score, they were toil- 
ing away on a lower bar, sinking a 
couple of despised barrels. The next 
day the old farmer came down to visit 
us. As we showed him the string of 
game hanging in the trees, he remarked 
with subdued admiration, “By Jove, you 
fellers hez got more luck ’n sense! Ye 
must ha’ found thet receet.” 

The day before we broke camp was 
dark and cloudy and game flew all day 
long. Up and down the river there 
went a steady procession of geese and 
duck. The score we made that day 
forever wiped out the memory of all 
former failures. 

During that outing we learned three 
things of great value to goose shooters: 
—the use of barrel blinds in sand-bar 
shooting, the use of white papers for 
decoys, and the use of number six shot. 
For a first-class vacation give me a 
barrel in a sand-bar in the Platte in 
goose time, plenty of fine shot and white 
paper, and a few genial companions, 
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Fill with fragrance sweet the air, 
And from out their snowy bells, 
Hark! the wedding music swells. 


Pers lilies tall and fair, 


In that peal of joyous sound 

The wide earth is circled round, 
Youth and life, on glancing wings, 
April’s sunshine with it brings. 


See! her tears are gentle showers, 
Kissing into life the flowers, 

While her smiles ’neath sheltered hills, 
Make the golden daffodils. 


April’s dying, leaving here 
All the freshness of the year ; 
Call to her and bid her stay, 
’Tis too soon to welcome May. 
M. S. TOWNSEND. 


SADDLE AND SENTIMENT. 
BY WENONA GILMAN.* 


been unendurable to both Virginia and 
Mr. Ormsby. Dick seemed ever present 
when his presence was a necessity. Still 
when spring lightened the dreary beauty 
of Shamble Oak he seemed no nearer 
to Virginia. 

The money which Mr. Ormsby had 
obtained from the Pimlico _ meeting 
through Dick’s generous deception had 
enabled him to pull through the winter, 
but bills were heavy and pressing, be- 
side other outside affairs that looked 
thyeatening, and hé was depressed and 
uncomfortable. 

Dick had gone to New York to attend 
the twin city races and, unable longer 
to content himself with the brief words 
from him, Mr. Ormsby sought Virginia. 

Once again she had regained her roses, 
but instead of the old animation, there 
was a quietness in her subdued de- 
meanor that perhaps was even more at- 
tractive in the woman than the charm- 
ing frivolity had been in the girl. 

HOPES AND PLANS. She received her uncle with her ac- 

Bos E have customed smile and kissed him, as she 

That honorable grief lodg’d here, which burns smoothed the perplexed wrinkles from 

Worse than tears drown.” ae his brow with the tips of her dainty 
— Winter's Tale. fingers. 

Anp so the long, weary winter wore “What is distressing you, Uncle 

away. Jack?” she asked when he remained. 

But for Dick Halstead it would have unusually silent, “You came to say 


* Copvright, 1891, by Wenona Gilman. 
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something to me, I am quite sure, yet 
now that you are here you are strangely 
reticent. Has anything unpleasant oc- 
curred ?” 

“Not exactly, dear,” he answered 
wearily. “I have come to ask a favor 
of you, yet now that Iam here I scarcely 
know how itis to be managed. I wanted 
to know if you could get along without 
me for a little while, but there is no one 
with whom to leave you.” 

“ Are you thinking of going away.” 

“T must, Virginia!” The truth is, 
child, it is an absolute necessity. I may 
as well tell you that matters are very bad 
with me indeed, and unless I get a de- 
cided lift within the next few weeks there 
will have to be a forced sale of the stable. 
You know what that would mean to me, 
dear! It would be like taking my very 
life. I should have been compelled to 
do it last winter but for that opportune 
three thousand I secured through Dick’s 
putting my money on the other horse. 
That tided me over for the time, but the 
entire winter has been one continual 
outlay and no possible return until the 
season is well under way.” 

“ And you never told me!” 

“Tt could have done no good, and be- 
sides you had trouble enough of your 
own to bear.” 

“ Not so much but that I could have 
had some interest in yours and some 


’ 





NEVER A DAY IN WHICH SHE DID NOT WHISPER 
WORDS TO HIS DISTANT HEART. (Cf. 25.) 








sympathy as well. How unutterably 
sareless and heartless you must have 
thought me!” 

“Not at all, my dear. You had your 
own affairs to think of, and I could not 
expect you to show the same interest. 
And then I have had Dick. I don’t 
know what I should have done without 
him this winter. He has been like a son 
to me.” 

“ And I have been only a care, keep- 
ing you here when you should have 
been gone long ago, while I mourned 
like a coward over the inevitable. Oh, 
Uncle Jack, if only you had told me! I 
am grieved to think that I have been 
buried in my own selfish grief, while you, 
the best, the noblest of friends to me, 
have been bearing your troubles alone. 
I did not know before that I was so sel- 
fish. What is it you wish me to do, dear 
Uncle Jack? I am perfectly willing to 
remain here, if you prefer it!” 

“But I don’t prefer it. I had very 
much rather you would go to New York 
with me, but of course I cannot expect 
you to return there, where you have suf- 
fered so much and where you would be 
liable to meet—to meet—Liitzow.” 

It was the first time during all those 
months that that name had been men- 
tioned between them, and John Ormsby 
sighed as he saw how she shrank from 
it. Her lips grew very white, but after 
a brief pause she answered bravely : 

“T shall go with you, Uncle Jack. I 
cannot remain away from New York for 
ever because of—that. Please do not let 
us speak of—him, but I am ready to go 
whenever you are. I had much rather 
go than remain here alone.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“You have very greatly relieved my 
mind, Ginsie, and now that we have de- 
cided to go, the sooner we start the bet- 
ter. Itis almost June, now, you know. 
When can you be ready ?”’ 

“In two days.” 

“That will be capital! You are sure 
you are not making too great a sacri- 
fee.” 

“Yes, dear. I could not leave you 
now.” 

“Then get ready, child, and God 
bless you. We will hope that there 
are brighter days in store for both of 
us. I should hate to see the young- 
sters go, but they would not have even 
been in training now but for that 
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three thousand. They are almost like 
children to me, those little home-bred 
two-year-olds. Now run away, Ginsie, 
and let us get off as soon as possible, 
for there is little time to spare.” 

She kissed him and left the room, 
while almost at the same moment a kinky 
head was thrust in at the door. 

“ Mars John, ” exclaimed Watt, “ here’s 
anodder one o’ dem dar telegrams, from 
Mars Dick, I reckin.” 

He brought the telegram and stood 
back with his cap in his hand while it 
was torn open, evincing his interest by 
the mute inquiry of his expression. 





WATT WAITED IN DELIGHTED SILENCE. 
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Mr. Ormsby read it aloud. 

“ First Race. Alborac first. 
second, Got seven to five for place. Last 
Race. Heidsick first. Pluto second. Both 
even money. Shall you be here for Sub- 
Rosa? Lalstead.” 

“ An’ mos’ 0’ yo’ money wus on Obli- 
gation, wasn’t it, Mars John?” asked 
Watt sympathetically. 

“The place-money and Heidsick-win- 
ning will about even me up, I think. 
Watt, you will have to go back to the 
station with the answer to this.” 

“Yas, suh. You ain’t gwine Norf, is 
you, Mars John?” 


Obligation 


Cp. 2h.) 
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“Yes. Miss Virginia is packing now.” 

“You don’ mean it, Mars John !” cried 
the negro, his yellowish eyes sparkling 
with delight. “Lawd! I ain’t been so 
glad to hear nuthin’ sence Hartland win 
his fust race. Is you gwine t’ take me 
wid you, Mars John?” 

“JT think so, Watt, or rather that I 
shall have you go onadayinadvance. I 
am going to send Pygmalion and Tales- 
to on to be got ready for July, and you 
may go with them ; but you must stay at 
the stable when you get to the Bay and 
only go to town when I give you 
leave.” 

“You don’ mean it, Mars John!” 
exclaimed the negro again with even 
increased delight. “ Why—well—Lawd- 
Lawd! Umph-umph! Dar ain’t as 
proud a niggah in dis heah State. But, 
Mars John, does you think thar’s any 
thing in dat mar’ Talesto?” 


HE TOOK HER GLOVED HAND. 


“ She’s an off chance, Watt, but worth 
trying perhaps.” 

“ An’ what Mistah Bates gwine to do 
widout Watt?” 

“Perhaps you’d rather stay.” 

“No, suh! No, suh!"—with great em- 
phasis—“ Watt’s a gwine, suh, ef you’ll 
distend him de obligation, an’ Mistah 
Bates, he’ll take kere o’ hisself.” 

“I’m not going to take Madison this 
time,” said Mr. Ormsby, “and he will 
be able to do well enough under Bates’ 
direction. We are going to leave the 
day after to-morrow. I suppose there 
will be no doubt about your being ready 
to start ahead with the horses ?” 

The negro laughed. 

“No, suh!” he replied. “I reckin I 
kin come ’bout as near it as the nex’ un. 
Thankee, Mars John. Thankee, suh.” 

Watt waited in delighted silence while 
the answer to the telegram was written, 


Tse 


& 


“Hy wa 


(A. 27.) 
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asmile parting his lips over his white 
teeth and spreading all over his black 
face. He was as grateful for the per- 
mission accorded, as if Mr. Ormsby 
were taking him on a tour for pleasure 
alone, and a whoop that a Comanche 
Indian might have envied emanated from 
his throat as he reached the stable yard. 

“New, Yo’k!” he chuckled. “Gee 
whiz! Watt goin’ on a trip to New 
Yo’k! Well, Ireckin dat Madison Mukes 
won't be de only aristocratic niggah in 
dese heah diggins. Not ef de cou'’t 
knows itse’f and she thinks she do. 
Watt gwine t? New Yo’k! What’ll dat 
coffee-colored niggah Mukes say now? 
An’ all de res’ o’ dem low flung niggahs 
down at de toll-gate. Won’t dey jis’ die? 
Whoop! I’se walkin’ on de clouds in de 
golden sky, I is. Mebby dat scornful 
Miss Marifee Staffo’d won’t hold dat 
Sunday bunnit quite so high when she 
goes gallavantin round wid dat yaller 
scorpyon Mukes, pertendin’ she skasely 
sees nobody else but dat ornery niggah, 
jis’ kase he’s been t’ New Yo’k for a 
couple o’ weeks. 

‘*Tain’t no use to grieve "bout me, 
Fo’ you’se got to do widout me, 

So bye-bye, my honey, I’se gone !” 
carrolled the happy darkey in an ecstasy 
of anticipation. “Den wait till I gits 
back heah. Won’t I jis pa’alize dem 
common trash? I reckin I'll show dem 
some pints an’ combinations in de way 
ob a genneman’s wardrobe dat’ll jis’ 
stunem. Ef I has half decent luck wid 
dem hosses, I'll spo’t sich a buzzum- 
pin dat ef dat Mukes looks twice at me, 
it’ll blind dat mustard face coon, sho’, 
Come round heah, ole Vinegar Cruet, 
you sugar-tempered angel you! ef dis 
heah buck-boa’d holds out, we'll beat 
ole Ten Broeck’s reco’d to de deepo, jis’ 
t’ let off some o’ de speerits whats a siz- 
zlin’ in us bofe. G’lang dar!” 

And Virginia, in her own room, in- 
stead of assisting in her preparation for 
leaving Shamble Oak, was standing mo- 
tionless before the window, her eyes 
fixed vacantly upon the vine-garlanded 
trees where the honeysuckle and roses 
intertwined. 

“Have I been wise in consenting to 
return there,” she was asking herself. 
“Ts it safe for me to risk myself again 
in the same atmosphere with him? 
Time does not seem to heal the wound, 
for my heart is as sore as ever. Oh, 
Rudolph, why could you not have be- 
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lieved for my sake? You did not love 
me, dear, as I loved you. It is bitterly 
hard that we must live apart, you and I, 
bitterly hard, and yet it must be so. 
Will the old, cruel struggle never end, 
Rudolph? Shall I never learn to forget 
you or remember calmly? Dear, do you 
wish that Ishoulddoso? Wouldit make 
you happy to know that my heart is at 
peace, or that my love is wedded to your 
soul? Will the old burning regret never 
die?” 

A sob arose in her throat and min- 
gled with the soft murmur of the breeze- 
swept trees. Ah! that is the mistaken 
way in which young hearts endeavor to 
teach themselves to forget. They em- 
brace grief with loving arms and would 
call themselves heartless could they re- 
member calmly. The refrain of the old 
song is the one they repeat : 

‘‘ Por cruel as remembrance is, 
Tis harder to forget.” 

And that was the way she was starv- 
ing her heart. It was constant com- 
munion in spirit. Never aday in which 
she did not whisper words to his distant 
heart ; never a night that she did not 
commend his soul to God before she 
slept. She was nursing and nurturing 
her love unconsciously. She was striv- 
ing to convince herself of her reluctance 
to return to New York, but in reality 
there was a feverish longing to be gone. 
She shuddered at the bare possibility of 
meeting Liitzow, yet her inner self was 
trembling with an unacknowledged joy 
in the hope of so doing. She was de- 
ceiving herself as thousands have done 
before her and will do again. 

She sighed once more and turned 
from the window at last to direct the 
preparations for her eastward journey. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TEMPTATION. 


‘Dear, life has changed for me ! 
The old world wags, the sky is blue, 
My heart, as ever, staunch and true ; 
But the kiss of love that I crave from you 
Has changed it all to a cheerless hue.” 
—Anon, 


IFE had indeed changed to Liitzow ! 
{ To his friends he had endeavored 


to be thesame. Hewasatthe bank 


every morning at the accustomed 
hour, he visited the club with the same 
regularity, was as much interested in 
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Proctor’s reports concerning the horses 
as he had ever been, and posted up his 
racing books with the same care that he 
had always used, but life was not the 
same in any sense. It was to his mother 
that the change was most apparent, 
most cruel. 

He had announced curtly, almost 
coldly, the fact of his broken engage- 
ment; she had received it in astonish- 
ment too deep for words, and the subject 
had not been mentioned again. But the 
very silence stood between them like a 
wall of stone. He was reticent, taciturn 
in her presence, she speechless in his. 
The hours of his home-staying were 
passed in the seclusion of hisown room, 
poring over books, studying night and 
day upon the subject that had wrecked 
his love life, thinking, reading, writing 
always. 

As the days wore on, his perplexities 
seemed rather to increase than diminish, 
and a certain irritability that was en- 
tirely foreign to his nature oppressed 
him. A great change was overshadow- 
ing his life that he could not quite 
understand or grasp, and it rendered him 
extremely sensitive, peculiarly alive to 
the smallest detail of his daily existence. 

His mother tried to bear the great 
change bravely, but as the weeks 
lengthened into months, she grew well- 
nigh reckless under the pain of it all. 
He had cut himself off from her so com- 
pletely that she dared not go to him 
with even the sweetness of her sympa- 
thy. She was striving almost hysteric- 
ally to think of some way to end the 
strained condition of affairs, racking her 
brain for some word to say to him in the 
strain of the olden time that seemed so 
bitterly far away. One morning, as 
she watched him reading his paper in 
silence at the breakfast table, she saw 
him suddenly turn white to the lips. A 
moment later he had left the room with- 
out a word. 

She hastily snatched up the paper he 
had dropped, casting her eye rapidly 
over the page he had been reading. A 
low exclamation fell from her lips and in 
a trembling voice she read aloud: 

“The well-known sportsman and ex- 
member of Congress, John Ormsby, 
owner of the celebrated thoroughbreds 
Hesperis and Iolaos, is at the St. Jaques 
Hotel. He is accompanied by his 
charming niece, Miss Virginia Ormsby.” 
The paper dropped from her fingers, 
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though her strained, haggard eyes were 
not removed from it. There was a 
momentary silence, then she whispered 
hoarsely : 

“How he loves her! Oh, God! Is 
this to go on forever? If she had 
brought him happiness I could forgive 
her for having eternally separated him 
from me, but he is so miserable that it 
cuts me to the heart to even look into 
his tortured face. How is it all to end?” 

And Liitzow ? 

From no one did he receive the gen- 
uine sympathy for his broken engage- 
ment with Miss Ormsby that was ac- 
corded him by Sara Austin. 

She had always admired and respected 
him for the sterling worth she had not 
been slow to recognize, and after the 
rupture her friendship was more sin- 
cerely his than ever before. Very sweet 
and soothing it was, too, to his sore 
heart, and he treasured it warmly, per- 
haps one reason being that she was the 
only one who understood the situation 
and to whom he could speak entirely 
without restraint. And we all acknowl- 
edge the relief that lies in that blessed 
privilege. 

Her parents had been living in a 
pretty settlement on the Hudson, but 
shortly after the Ormsbys left for New 
York the Austins came into the city, 
taking up their residence in one of 
those charming homes that face the 
Riverside Drive, and none of her friends 
welcomed the change with greater plea- 
sure than did Rudolph Liitzow. She was 
his confidante, his safety valve, and while 
the visits of John Hastings were more 
eagerly looked for than those of Liit- 
zow, still his was always a greeting of 
warmth that was almost affection. He 
told her everything, and she listened as 
only a woman can do to the griefs of a 
man, cheering and soothing him with 
words of the sweetest comfort and con- 
solation. 

It was to her, therefore, that he had 
gone on the morning when he had just 
read in the paper the announcement of 
Virginia’s return to the city. He had 
not the remotest idea of why he was 
going, nor of what he should say to her 
when he got there, but there was a feel- 
ing that he wanted her to say something 
to him. His heart was throbbing almost 
to suffocation and he wanted to feel the 
cooling touch of her tender, womanly 
sympathy. 





SADDLE AND 


He walked swiftly and pulled the bell 
with nervous violence. 

“Ts Miss Austin at home?” he asked 
of the servant. 

“No, sir. But we expect her every 
moment. Won’t you come in and wait ?” 

“You are quite sure she will not be 
long ?” 

“Yes, sir. She said she would not be 
out more than an hour, and it is up now. 
Please walk into the drawing-room, sir.” 

And Liitzow entered. 

The room was in shadow, but not so 
dark but that he could distinctly see 
some one in waiting—a woman. She 
arose as he entered, evidently believ- 
ing him to be her friend and took a step 
forward, then threw out her hand and 
caught the back of a chair. 

“ Rudolph !” she gasped. 

It had come then so soon, this thing 
which they both longed for yet dreaded 
—for it was Virginia Ormsby who stood 
there, Virginia pale under the excite- 
ment of the moment, but more exquis- 
itely beautiful than he ever remembered 
to have seen her. The passionate bound 
of his heart almost unmanned him, then 
very quietly he went up to her and ex- 
tended his hand. He touched hers and 
they dropped apart. 

“Twas not expecting you,” he said, 
unsteadily, “and the—surprise was— 
startling. I am very glad to see you.” 

The almost coldness of his words did 
not deceive her. She heard the throb 
of his heart in his voice, and knew that 
his feelings were akin to agony. 

“ Thank you,” she murmured, striving 
to imitate his quietness, but not suc- 
ceeding altogether. “I hope you are 
well,” 

“Quite well. I need not ask after 
your health. It speaks for itself. You 
have come on for the Sub-Rose, have 
you not?” 

“Yes. Have you an entry?” 

“Not this year. I see Hartland will 
run. I suppose you are still interested 
in him?” 

“Yes, as much as ever. I love the old 
fellow. It seems to me that I began to 
live on the day of his birth and 

She paused suddenly, realizing what 
she, in her excitement, was saying, but 
the pause came too late. He flushed 
deeply. 

“T shall never forget it either!” he 
exclaimed huskily. “It was upon that 
day that I first met you, then merely a 
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child, and it seems to me that every day 
since that hour has held a memory, some 
too exquisitely happy to be real, and . 
others, so full of misery that death would 
have been a light sentence by compari- 
son. Virginia, do you not see how I 
have suffered?” 

He lifted the changing hair from his 
temples wearily. An expression of pain 
contracted her brow. She was silent 
from excess of emotion and he under- 
stood. 

“Virginia,” he said softly, “after all 
these long, dreary months, have you 
nothing to say to me?” 

He put out his arms to her appealing- 
ly. She hesitated a moment, then 
stepped back, resting her hand upon the 
chair again. 

“Only this, Rudolph,” she whispered 
in reply. “Ilove you as I always have.” 

He took her gloved hand and lifted it 
to his lips. 

“Then, darling, come to me!” he ex- 
claimed passionately. “Life has been 
nothing short of perdition without you. 
Every night I have cried in my heart, 
‘Would God it were morning!’ and in 
the morning I have cried, ‘ Would God it 
were night!’ It has been horrible! hor- 
rible! Sweetheart, has not the bitter, 
cruel separation taught you that there 
is a place for love in life?” 

“A noble and.holy place, Rudoiph, 
second only to that we accord to Christ. 
Tell me, dear, have you found the great 
truth yet?” 

He dropped her hand and shook his 
head mournfully. 

“Not as you méan it,” he answered 
sadly. “Virginia, that is—hopeless !” 

A quivering sigh escaped her. 

“T feared it!” she moaned. 

“But surely you will not send me 
away from you again!” he cried with 
sharp pain. “I do not ask you to em- 
brace my faith, Virginia. Why do you 
make it a necessity that I should come 
to yours?” 

“Do not let us go over the ground 
again,” she answered wearily. It is so 
useless, Rudolph; so bitterly useless. 
You know why I make it a necessity. 
Dear, is it somuch that Iask? Ah, 
Rudolph, I love you! Is that so little to 
you? I amready, eager to be your wife. 
Won’t you take my Christ and me? See, 
Rudolph! My arms are extended to you, 
dear, even as His are. Darling, won't 
you take me?” 
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She put out her arms and stood there, 
as sweet a picture as the eyes of mortal 
man ever feasted upon. And as he 
looked, the greatest temptation that 
ever came into a Jew’s life, perhaps, 
crept over Liitzow. He was quiver- 
ing in every nerve, his forehead damp 
with a heavy dew like that of death. 
Every element of his nature was in 
hideous conflict. A breathless silence 
had fallen upon them, painful in its 
intensity. Then the honesty and truth 
of the man’s nature gained the ascen- 
dency. He folded his arms closely, his 
lips drawn to a white, stiff line. His 
eyes were glazed, his hands cold as ice. 

“T cannot, upon those terms,” he 
answered in a voice that even his 
mother would not have recognized. “I 
would give my life for you, but my soul 
is not my own, and I have not the right 
to damn that which is God’s, by a 
shameful lie!” 


He tried to continue, but words. 


choked him. It was madness to stand 
there looking upon the face that he 
adored so passionately, knowing that he 
must never touch those lips again, that 
the eyes into which he looked must be 


closed to him forever, and unable to en- 
dure it longer he turned away with a 
bitter groan, flung himself into a chair 
and hid his face upon his arm that 
rested on the table. 

A great sob was struggling in Vir- 


ginia’s throat. She knew that this part- 
ing was eternal. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, then kneeled by his side. 

“Rudolph,” she whispered brokenly, 
“say farewell to me!” 

He lifted his head and took her face 
between his hands. His lips touched 
her brow. 

“Forever, my darling!” 

God knows what the words cost him. 
It may have been that even Virginia 
did not realize. Very slowly she arose, 
fascinated by the awful anguish his 
countenance held, and as if unable to 
remove her eyes from him, she went 
backward with almost imperceptible 
motion until the portiére fell between 
them. And she knew that it was as he 
had said—forever ! 

Out into the brilliant sunshine she 
went, shuddering as she passed into it.” 


To Liitzow, the temptation had been 
frightful! The reaction was maddening! 

As he heard her light footstep in the 
hall, he sprang up once to call her back, 
to tell her that he could not bear it, that 
anything was welcome that brought 
him her, and then honor came to his 
rescue. Is there no reward for fidelity 
to conviction such as that? And he lis- 
tened to hear her go. It might have 
been easier to have listened to the dull 
thud of the hammer driving a nail into 
his own coffin, but he did not murmur. 
Then, when he knew that she had gone, 
he took his hat and staggered out 
blindly, unable to endure the sympathy 
he had craved from his friend. 

Mechanically he started for his home 
without leaving even a word of explana- 
tion for Miss Austin. He was stunned, 
mentally helpless. He remembered 
nothing of his sensations, and desire 
seemed to have suffered extinction. 

Then for the first time in months he 
felt that his mother’s love alone could 
soothe him. He wanted to feel her 
arms about him. He wanted to pillow 
his head upon her dear old breast as he 
had done in his happy boyhood days, 
and he strangled a sob as a distressed 
woman does, in his longing for her. 

He entered the door of his home with 
his latch-key and with hasty stride went 
straight to her room. His arms were 
about her almost before she had realized 
the fact of his presence. 

“Mother,” he cried hoarsely, “I have 
come to ask your forgiveness for the 
past. I have come to entreat you to 
take me back into your heart as I was 
before this terrible trouble came between 
us. I don’t deserve it, but that is all 
the more reason why you: will grant me 
pardon. Dear, try to think me a boy 
again, your boy who is to be soothed 
and comforted !” 

It is doubtful if she had understood 
enough of what he had said to answer 
intelligibly, but her arms were about 
his neck and there was a rain of happy 
tears from her eyes. It was enough. 

He told her the story from beginning 
to end, strengthened at each point by 
her assurances of pride and devotion. 
Then when he had finished, she took his 
head upon her bosom. 


To be continued. 


SEE 





SUNSET. 


DASHES of pink and purple ’thwart the sky, 
As if a child with artists’ tints had played, 
And then at his bold strokes had been dismayed 
And sought to hide them with a deeper dye :— 
A lurid glow the pink and purple blends; 
Low drops the sun—the deeper tint doth pale, 
And the slow twilight lightly draws its veil 
O’er earth and sky and gruesome Night descends. 


HORSEBACK 


VIRGINIA C. HOLLIS. 


SKETCHES. 


AprRIL RIpEs. 


BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL.* 


PRIL, month of awakening! of 
anemones and arbutus, of airy 
raindrops and affianced birds, of 
aspiration and abandon, when all 

the restlessness in one’s nature rises to 
the surface. We rebel against closed 
doors and imprisoning walls, and seek 
fresh air and sunshine in the country 
highways and byways, and through the 
meadow by the river where the yellow- 
green of the sedges first appears. March 


rides have a zest and flavor of their own, 
but April rides, when the earth breaks 
into blossom and the air into song, are 


pure delight. 

As we ride through the village, the 
elms, covered with loose, hanging blos- 
som-clusters, wave their pendulous 
branches over us; the red maple lifts its 
flowers, reddish-orange in the sunshine, 
to drink in the sweet light and air; and 
the plum-trees show faint streaks of 
white. In the gardens, the snowdrop 
rings his pearly bell to wake the crocus 
sisters, who put on purple and white 
dresses and greet him joyfully; and 
superb hyacinths, lemon and rose, pur- 
ple and white, and blue, hold royal sway 
beside the cheerful, plebeian daffodil in 
her voluminous robes. 

We go up on the hills in the first April 
rides, and if the roads are sufficiently 
free from mud and water, take long 
gallops, which both horses and riders 
enjoy as they can only after so many 
winter daysindoors. The blood leaps in 
our veins, we drink in the pure air, and 
the melody of the birds as we fly along 
and our hearts grow warm with the 
eternal youth and vigor of April. At 
times, we ride slowly to let the eyes 
have their fill of the spring-time love- 
liness; past thrifty farms where the 
owners are turning the soil and plant- 
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ing for early vegetables, the light brown 
of the newly ploughed lands, contrast- 
ing beautifully with a delicate green 
the meadows are putting on. In the 
door-yards red and yellow pendants 
swing from the maples, and fowls are 
crowing and cackling as if the world 
and April were all their own. 

The view is lovely from the heights ; 
the villages which a month ago seemed 
to snuggle close against the hills for the 
warmth they could not give, now stand 
out boldly where the sunlight falls on 
the faint green background; though 
the trees are yet mostly leafless, many 
are in blossom ; the butternut hangs its 
sterile flowers in long, swaying catkins, 
but treasures up the fertile ones in short, 
close spikes; the blackthorn is ventur- 
ing out both leaves and flowers; and 
from the surrounding woodlands we 
catch a silvery sheen from the bark of 
the yellow birch, and note that the pines 
and cedars, loyal lovers of summer, who 
wear her colors under the very eye and 
rule of the usurper winter, are renew- 
ing their green. 

We need to go up on the hills some- 
times just to breathe easily. One grows 
stifled by continual living in the val- 
ley. It is the broad outlook into life, 
and time, and eternity which keeps the 
soul from growing cramped and narrow, 
widens its experiences and its sympa- 
thies, and lifts it out of the rut of plati- 
tude and commonplaceness. 

We pause, after a brisk gallop to the 
summit, and look back over the hills 
and valleys, rocks and streams and 
woodlands left behind. A far-reaching 
panorama, yet it is but a small portion 
of this great earth, and this world is but 
one of many. Suppose our view ex- 
tended till, piercing beyond the translu- 
Jessie F. O’Donnell. 
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cent, faintly-tinted April skies, it em- 
braced the myriad worlds whirling 
through space—the amber-pale moon, 
Saturn with his glittering ring, Jupiter, 
king of the planets! Venus, miracle of 
evening loveliness! the blazing comets 
and shooting meteors, the hazy nebula, 
the great sun, and the solar system goon 
evolving new worlds and destroying 
old ones, just as here we have spring- 
time and harvest ; all this is but a part 
of God’s universe. A part of the whole, 
however beautiful, however finished in 
itself, is imperfect. Such clear April 
outlooks come occasionally to our souls. 
Looking forward to the boundless un- 
known, and then turning back to the 
known, to the little actually mastered, 
we see what tiny bits of creation we 
are. Yet nothing is isolated or insignifi- 
cant. Every part is necessary to the 
perfect whole, and the whole may be fair 
beyond our dreams. 

Rainy day rides we have, too, for one 
never knows just when these liquid 
April skies will run over in sparkling 
showers, and many a wild scamper we 
make to the shelter of barn or shed, 
where Hal, who is an irrepressible 
quoter, deluges us with April poetry. 
Daisy sings low, sweet melodies, and 
the rafters ring with our fun over 
Polly’s absurd speeches ; “ Tippecanoe” 
and “ Tyler,” too, “ Texas” and “ Fred” 
are unsaddled to be rubbed and petted, 
while the farmers, in their moments of 
leisure, ply us with questions about our 
horses, our route, and “what we’re 
a-ridin’ for, anyhow!” Then the clouds 
break, the sun comes out, and we are 
off once more through the flowing 
roads which were comparatively dry an 
hour earlier; the rain has brought out 
all the woody fragrance of tree and 
flower ; the grass springs greener than 
before ; the branches fling handfuls of 
raindrops in our faces, the curl comes 
out of our bangs, the mud spatters our 
habits ; yet we enjoy it all. 

We find birds everywhere in our April 
rides. Merry little comrades they are, 
chattering saucily at us from overhang- 
ing branches or the nearest fence-rail ; 
flying races with our galloping steeds; 
alighting to feed busily for a moment in 
some stubble-field, then flying up in 
great commotion to neighboring trees, 
and breaking into ringing peals of song. 

The robin, the song-sparrow, and the 
bluebird are usually the first arrivals, 





but blackbirds .nd meadow-larks follow 
fast. The air is fuil of their songs. 
We distinguish the redwing’s note, the 
scream of the jay, the long-drawn call 
of the meadow-lark, and the song of the 
blackbird ; Thoreau calls it a “ sprayey 
note.” There is something cosy and 
homelike in the robin’s note; the song 
sparrow's is the jingle of sleigh-bells, 
and the bluebird’s warble is divine. 

But it is in late April, through the 
woods by the river, that rides are most 
delightful. Oh, that blue winding 
river, with the sunlight dancing on its 
ripples ! with its mossy banks where the 
alders lean and dip their blossoms in the 
bright water! where the fish flash like 
javelins thrown by the water-gods, and 
the bees hum in the willow catkins as if 
June were already here. We must cross 
it and ride some miles further to find that 
sweetest of all spring flowers, the star- 
like, fragrant arbutus, on a rich wooded 
hillside. Such an exquisite blossom it 
is, nestling under dry leaves and be- 
traying its hiding-place only by its won- 
derful fragrance ! 

There too, we find hepaticas left over 
from March, their velvet calyxes steal- 
ing the bright hues most flowers bestow 
upon the corolla alone. There the fra- 
gile wind-flower blossoms, and the 
Dutchman’s breeches (so much daintier 
than the name) waves its pearl and gold; 
on the banks of streams, yellow ery- 
thronium thrusts up smooth, spotted 
leaves and yellow, lily-like blossoms, 
and that fairy-like flower, the Spring 
beauty, unfolds its pink-veined petals. 
We have attended many sources of 
praise in the woods where bird and 
blossom mingle song and incense in 
worship of the April beauty. 

And if you do not believe that the 
flower-and-bird service is holy and up- 
lifting, just key up your soul to health 
and happiness by a long ride on an 
ideal saddle-horse; enter some bit of 
rich woodland, choose your pew on a 
bed of soft, freshly-springing mosses, 
where countless tiny seedlings are push- 
ing their way to the sunshine, and the 
partridge vine is creeping, showing here 
and there a red berry it has treasured 
all winter ; breathe in the fragrance shed 
by the spice-wood, and listen to the 
merry tinkle of the song-sparrow and 
the heavenly warble of the bluebird— 
and you will say, “the half has not been 
told.” 




















CANOEING ON THE 


UPPER DELAWARE. 


BY HENRY RUSSELL WRAY. 


HERE can the 
canoeist find 
better sport 
than on the up- 
per waters of the 
Delaware River? 
They offer all the 
most desirable fea- 
tures of an attract- 
ive and easily ac- 
cessible route, they 
are particularly 
suited to the can- 
oeist with linuted 
. time at his disposal, 
‘and the cruise 
downstream from 
Long Eddy to the 
Water Gap is the 
best and most picturesque. 

For weeks before our start last season 
it was nothing but route, route, route, 
finally we settled upon this one as most 
satisfactory. 

Long Eddy is an ideal paradise at all 
times, and after a journey—the very at- 
mosphere, located as the place is in the 
mountain’s heart, is a tonic; but our 
object was not the pleasure of the land, 
but the panorama of the waterway ;, and 
with the early morning sun we turned 
our backs on the town to begin our ex- 
ploration. We little knew what these 
waters had in store for us. Five miles’ 
cautious paddling, watching every break- 
ing water ahead, and listening intently 
for any sound of rapid or fall, brought 
us to an abrupt bend and the first foam- 
ing water. We thought we had achieved 
much by a successful passage, and drew 
a long breath of relief after passing 
safely through it. When at the end 
of our trip we looked back on this, our 
apprenticeship effort, we smiled, indeed, 
at our innocence. Midway ’twixt Long 
Eddy and Callicoon, some sixteen miles, 
and at the only low land seen, for the 
mountains rose directly from the river, 
we pitched our first camp. With early 
morn came the sweet notes of a song 
sparrow ; and I can vouch for the de- 
licious odor from the fields and the boil- 
ing coffee, for the fire was ablaze and 
the coffee on when I awoke. 





The water here was very wide and 
shallow, but some five hundred yards 
below we could see that it narrowed 
perceptibly and formed very rough 
water in the turn. Speculation ran 
high as to who would upset in this dan- 
gerous-looking foam, but all passed 
safely, like arrows from bows, through 
it, and all the five other rough bits which 
added their spice of danger between our 
first camp and the town of Callicoon. 

Below Callicoon our Commodore cul- 
tivated the habit of standing in his 
canoe and taking general surveys. This 
standing was a very delicate feat, and, 
at the first lead off, his voice was 
drowned in the noise of the waters, his 
canoe slid and tilted on a projecting 
rock, and its occupant, wet from head 
to foot, held on until quieter water was 
reached, while the men in the rear, prof- 
iting from the sad example of their fore- 
runner, went safely by at a rapid rate. 

At a beautiful grassy spot the crew 
made their second camp just as the sun 
nodded its good night to the valley and 
river before dropping down behind the 
high mountain. The place is known 
as Ross Flat, presumably because the 
mountains rise almost from the river. 
Next day we were to shoot Cochecton 
Falls, and the possible danger and ex- 
citement acted as an incentive to bun- 
dle away the kit snugly, dispense with 
spare clothing, and in a general way 
prepare for an exciting time. These 
falls were marked on our map as “a 
wise place to carry,” but this did not 
deter us. The scenery was wildly grand, 
mountains towered overhead, crowned 
and helmeted with the young day’s sun ; 
to the right a dilapidated old saw-mill 
literally stuck on the mountain’s side, 
and on the left an oxen team driven to 
the water’s edge, one drinking and the 
other taking in with wonder the pe- 
culiar-looking objects ahead. Running 
close to the right shore the commodore, 
with pressed lips, paddled rapidly for 
the center of the stream with difficulty, 
for the current was strong. As we fol- 
lowed we saw a seething mass of water 
whipped into foam in its fall of twenty- 
five feet in a 100 yards; but it was too 
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late to go back, and into the thick of it we 
were drawn with irresistible force. The 
last seen of the commodore was a head 
and an arm making for an unoccupied 
canoe, which was bobbing up and down 
and then darting off like a rocket. He 
had been thrown out, setting a bad ex- 
ample, curiously, only one of our party 
passed through this fearful place safely, 
and the glens below re-echoed his tri- 
umphant chuckle. 

We camped under a huge projecting 
rock at the base of the mountain, and 
built a fire to dry everything. In the 
afternoon a light rain started, and we 
prepared for a place to sleep by build- 
ing a groundwork of sand, covered with 
pine boughs, surmounted by rubber 
blankets on which we raised our tent, 
the projecting rock just allowing the 
necessary room, trenching the outside 
in case of an overflow of the little 
stream of water that ran close by. Night 
came on and brought with it an old- 
fashioned-mountain storm. The inno- 
cent rivulet of an hour before now 
flowed down as a goodly sized stream, 
driving us further under the rock. Here 
we made a fire, saturating the wood with 
coal-oil from the lantern, and wrap- 
ping ourselves in wet blankets, we pre- 
sented as fine models for illustration 
of worn-out ghost dancers as the late 
lamented Sitting Bull could possibly 
have produced. With the first gray 
tints in the eastern sky we were 
moving for a point, named on the map 
as Narrowsburg, some seven miles 
away. The river had swollen consider- 
ably and was very swift, so that in a 
short time the town was reached, and all 
our belongings were carried to the hotel 
to be dried. The river beyond the town 
was wide and rough, the wind was high 
though the day was very clear, and the 
canoes rushed along bobbing like corks 
when passing through the rifts. The 
run to our next objective point, Lacka- 
waxen, was some fifteen miles, and be- 
tween that and us were several danger- 
ous falls, Mast Hope being considered 
the worst. After about an hour’s paddle 
we entered a succession of rifts which 
led into the much-looked-for Mast Hope. 
Passing through it cannot be described 
to do the sensation justice. In our low 
canoes we were on a level with the 
water, extending for half a mile in a 
boisterous body, with a current which 
took the light craft in its embrace and 


fairly hurledthemalong. All the canoe- 
ists could do was to lift their paddles 
from the water and trust to the fates, 
while the shore and the trees flew by as 
if pursued, and before they knew it they 
were out into the quiet water, with every 
nerve strung to the highest tension by 
the excitement. After this fall the river 
is wide and deep, reflecting the clouds 
and the setting sun like an exaggerated 
painting. We were already thoroughly 
wet, and determined therefore to make 
Lackawaxen Dam. Faster and faster 
we paddled, and below could be heard 
the noise of the great body of water 
in its descent. Already the shore 
seemed a something with life run- 
ning in an opposite direction, when 
suddenly a cry arrested attention, and, 
wildly gesticulating, aman stood calling 
for us to “paddle in—paddle in, for 
Heaven’s sake!” With the greatest diffi- 
culty we did so. He proved to be a 
young physician and an old canoeist, and 
his sincere exercise of feelings and 
assurance that it would be _ suicidal, 
altered our intention of shooting those 
falls; so we paddled to the Delaware 
House, stacked our canoes, and carried 
our clothes to its welcome kitchen. 

We were anxious to make a good run, 
and lost no time in getting under way, 
for we had Big Cedar and Megawd rifts 
to gothrough. These were undoubtedly 
the worst we had as yet entered ; the ca- 
noes’ noses were often buried completely, 
and the waters rushed into our laps 
over the combing tothe cockpit. About 
two miles below Point Jervis we caught 
a raft and boarded her, lifting the canoes 
on also. It was a novel experience and 
one which should be embraced by all 
canoeists who have a similar chance. 

At noon the next day we turned our 
backs on Milford and made a comfort- 
able run to Dingmans Ferry, about eight 
miles, where, on the opposite side of the 
river to the town, we pitched our tents. 
At noon we packed and paddled on until 
six o’clock, a distance of twenty-four 
miles to Dimmicks Ferry, stopping only 
a short time at Bushkill, and early the 
day after we started for the gap, about 
eight miles South. 

This little run was perfect, and just as 
the church bells were calling their re- 
spective flocks to duty we rounded an 
abrupt bend to enter a rapid body of 
water, and passed like a shot through 
the noted Delaware Water Gap. 
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_,THE STATUS OF THE AMERICAN TURF. 


II. Some REPRESENTATIVE STABLES. 


BY FRANCIS 


HE amount of capital invested in 
the thoroughbred is brought home 
to the general public by the fre- 
quent sales and purchases for rac- 

ing stables and, to some extent, but in 
a less degree, by the amounts sunk in 
purchases for breeding enterprises. But 
it is doubtful whether anyone who has 
not followed the matter up closely has 
realized either the earning capacity of a 
good stable or.the expense entailed by 
unsuccessful ventures. 

That Dame Fortune is fickle in racing 
has passed into an axiom, and the direc- 
tion taken by the development of the 
sport has emphasizedits truth. The gen- 
eration ofracing men who can speak from 
personal experience of the days of four- 
mile-heat racing, is yet far from extinct, 
though their ranks are sadly thinned ; 
but such veterans have witnessed a 
truly marvelous change. To-day the 
two-year-old is the all important factor 
on the race-course, and it is for him that 
the richest prizes are offered. Let an 
animal be phenomenally successful in 
his two-year-old form, and, even though 
he never “sport silk” again, he will be re- 
membered as a great race-horse. Among 
such are El Rio Rey, probably as gooda 
two-year-old as ever raced, the unbeaten 
“black whirlwind,” Tremont, French 
Park, etc. 

The three-year-olds have a fair chance 
accorded them to pick up their share of 
great stakes, as, for example, Tourna- 
ment, who won $88,505 for the late Sen- 
ator George Hearst; but year by year, 


TREVELYAN. 


the proportion of rich events for horses 
above the age of two years has grown 
less. 

To the chance of securing a first-class 
“youngster” a man has to look for his 
opportunity to become rich out of racing. 
A first-rate old horse, such as those 
which formed the backbone of Mr. M. 
F. Dwyer’s string last season, a good 
handicap horse or a reliable selling 
plater, is undeniably useful to reap a 
steady income for the owner, but for the 
speedy acquisition of ready cash all 
hopes are centred on the two-year-olds. 
The constant and rapid growth of two- 
year-old racing accentuates this state of 
affairs more and more every season, and 
the uncertainty of the “great game” 
undoubtedly increases in proportion. 

To obtain two-year-olds, it is neces- 
sary to buy yearlings, that is to say, 
young untried animals which, though 
they may be nearly perfect in conforma- 
tion, of royal lineage, and magnificent 
price, may turn out unable to win a 
cheap selling-race at a winter track. 
King Thomas brought $40,000 as a year- 
ling, and he is now five years old, but still 
a “maiden,” i. e., has never won a race. 
On the other hand a man may be lucky 
enough to pick up a yearling at a mod- 
erate price, perhaps even for two or 
three hundred dollars, that will earn 
tens of thousands. His Highness brought 
a fair sum, $3,400, at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1890, and the next season he won 
Mr. David Gideon $107,285 in stakes and 
purses alone. Byron McClelland parted 
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with a good old race-horse, Badge, at the 
sale to dissolve the partnership between 
him and Mr. Roche, in order to buy in 
a chestnut yearling filly by Hindoo out 
of Red and Blue. Everyone wondered 
why he parted with such a tried and 
true friend as Badge, but the shrewd 
young Westerner knew what he was 
doing. The chestnut filly was Sallie 
McClelland, who costing him $2,500 at 
that sale, won $56,000 for him in 18go. 
Russell cost Messrs. J. A. and A. H. 
Morris $625 as a yearling and put $56,- 
123 to their credit the next year and 
$15,395 last year, when a three-year-old. 
These are somewhat exaggerated exam- 
ples, but dozens of others have earned 
large sums. To take two or three at 
random : Eclipse, who cost only $300 at 
the Rancho del Paso sale of 1886, won 
$12,278 in 1890, proving a stake winner 
and acolt of high quality, while Lord 
Harry, a stunted, undersized yearling 
that was sold with difficulty for $250, 
the next year scored brackets five times, 
only running unplaced six times in 
twenty-two starts and winning $4,980 in 
money. Small wonder, then, that racing 
men risk heavy investments in yearling 
thoroughbreds. 

Messrs. John A. and A. Hennen Mor- 
ris’ stable is in every way a suitable one 
to select first as representative of the 
American turf. The racing instinct in 
this family is, unlike most instances in 
this country, hereditary, Mr. A. H. Mor- 
ris, the junior partner in the firm, being 
of the third generation that has been 
represented by the “all scarlet,” the 
famous “Barbarity” colors that took 
their name from the grand old brood 
mare, whose offspring, Ruthless, Relent- 
less, Remorseless, Regardless, etc., so 
worthily carried the gay jacket to vic- 
tory. Mr. John A. Morris’ father, Mr. 
Francis Morris, was one of the genera- 
tion of sportsmen who inaugurated the 
present era of our racing by founding 
the American Jockey Club and opening 
Jerome Park. Mr. J. A. Morris himself 
had a hand in it as well, and many years 
before the conception of such a race- 
course, as he has created at Morris Park, 
had entered his brain, handled the start- 
er’s flag at “the Goodwood of America.” 
Among other racing ventures that his 
father made was the financial backing 
of the string that Mr. Richard Ten 
Broeck took to England in 1857, which 
included the mare Pryoress, winner of 


the Cesarewitch of that year, after a 
triple dead heat with El Hakim and 
Queen Bess. Till after his father’s 
death, in 1886, Mr. John A. Morris 
did not embark in racing extensively, 
but in 1889 he started a stable, which 
has already made an indelible mark 
on the annals of our turf, and will in 
all human probability assume an even 
more prominent position. If bold and 
well-judged purchases of choicely bred 
animals and extensive investments in 
breeding enterprises will render this 
the leading stable of America—not the 
leading stable in the list of winning 
owners for one year, or even two or 
three, but the stable par excellence of the 
country—then surely shall we see this 
result. 

The value of the richest winning and 
producing strains of English blood is 
becoming more fully recognized every 
year and Mr. Morris, from the very 


moment that he commenced his real 


career on the turf, has demonstrated his 
appreciation of this point. 

It was on English blood, proved and 
tried through generations by the test of 
actual experience, and so transmitted 
through a succession of winners of the 
Derby, the Oaks, the St. Leger and the 
other great classic events of the English 
turf, that the late Hon. August Belmont 
founded his magnificent stud and stable, 
incomparably the best hitherto seen in 
America. Mr. Morris has even gone a 
step further. Finding that English 
breeders could be induced by no offer 
within reason to part with their best 
stallions, he concluded that as “the 
mountain would not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet would go to the mountain,” 
and sent American mares of the choicest 
lineage to England, to be there mated 
with the best sires procurable. His 
establishment at Dunmow, Essex, was 
mentioned in a previous article, and it 
is there that he has quartered such 
brood-mares as Active, by Tom Ochil- 
tree out of Achsah, by Vauxhall; 
Ermine, by Ten Broeck out of Sallie 
M., by Longfellow, and Jennie B., by 
Longfellow out of Brocade, by imp. 
Bonnie Scotland. During the coming 
season the first of these “ Anglo- 
American” thoroughbreds will make 
their appearance on the turf, for among 
the nominations made in the names of 
Messrs. J. A.and A. H. Morris, the chest- 
nut colt Agile, by Springfield out of 
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Active, and the brown colt Gallantry, 
by Galopin out of Jennie B., etc., are 
prominent. 

Meanwhile, in awaiting the results of 
this wise experiment, Mr. Morris has 
not been inactive, as the record of his 
stable during the last three years 
proves. In Wyndham Walden, one of 
the ablest of American trainers, though 
one whose methods would not suit all 
owners, he has found a powerful ally. 
It may indeed be said that Walden is a 
partner in, as well as the trainer of, the 
stable, since he receives, instead of the 
ordinary trainers’ 10 per cent. commis- 
sion, no less than 50 per cent., a fact 
which will give some idea of what a 
really first-class trainer’s services are 
worth. Previous to 1889 Mr. Morris 
had some few horses in training, the 
best known of which was Britannic, a 
very fast horse, though afflicted with a 
tendency to bleeding during his races. 
In that year he was represented by 
a string of twenty that won $65,482 for 
him. The best of them was the high- 
class but unlucky colt, Cayuga, that 
earned $22,595, while that speedy but 
radically unsound colt, Civil Service, 
since become famous as a sprinter in 
“Father Bill” Daly’s colors, had $11,432 
to his credit. The next year, 1890, saw 
a great improvement, for the twenty- 
three horses that carried the “all scar- 
let” won $158,863, placing the firm only 
second to Mr. Belmont on the list of 
winning owners. Russell headed the 
list, but Reckon, with $26,390, Chatham, 
with $17,560, and Ambulance, with $16,- 
200, all did a great deal better than 
“earn their oats,” while several other 
two-year-olds scored well up in the four 
figures. The value of the record con- 
sisted chiefly in demonstrating what can 
be done with two-year-olds alone, as the 
three-year-olds (there were no horses 
older than this in the string) only won 
$7,890 between them. 

Last season the stable was again sec- 
ond on the list, winning $159,497.50, only 
being beaten by Mr. M. F. Dwyer’s 
string by a very small margin. ‘This 
great sum was earned by a mixed lot of 
two-year-olds and three-year-olds, St. 
Florian, a two-year-old, being at the head 
with $37,825, while the three following 
three-year-olds stood next: Reckon, 
$24,995 ; Russell, $14,767.50, and Terri- 
fier, $12,560. At the end of the first 


three meetings of the season, including 


Washington, where the purses are small, 
the stable had won upward of $100,000, 
and it really looked as if it would fairly 
sweep the board. But Walden’s policy is 
to “catch the early worm,” or, to put it in 
Mr. Morris’ own words, “ We mow them 
down,” and the severe preparation his 
horses had undergone had its effect, and 
other strings began to get their share of 
the money. 

In striking contrast to the stable of 
Messrs. John A. and A. H. Morris was 
that of the late Mr. D. D. Withers, the 
most conservative, as he was the most 
thoroughly sportsmanlike, of all Ameri- 
can owners. The sudden and utterly un- 
expected death of this gentleman, who 
besides having effectively demonstrated 
his right to the title of “ Mentor of the 
American turf,” was the highest ideal 
of a true sportsman this country, and, 
perhaps, any other has ever produced, 
was a universal shock. The results en- 
tailed may be even more serious than 
can appear at so early a date. As the 
owner of an extensive stable, as a large 
breeder, as the founder of the finest race 
course in America, and perhaps in the 
world, as an able and indefatigable ad- 
ministrator of turf law, he had con- 
ferred endless obligations on our racing 
community. In his capacity as chair- 
man of the Board of Control he was 
doing work of incalculable service at 
the time of his death. During his long 
and active racing career, which dated 
from 1869, he was never in any way 
concerned in any transaction which 
the most unscrupulous scandal-monger 
could taint with the breath of suspicion. 

Presumably Mr. Withers found that a 
substantial check at the conclusion of a 
meeting was a not unpleasing memento 
of the fact that his horses had been 
carrying the “all-black” to the fore in 
important stakes; but money-making 
was a very subsidiary matter in his 
racing. He raced horses for the same 
reason that he devoted a large share of 
his time to turf management—because 
he loved the sport for itself, not for the 
money that is in it. If some one pos- 
sessed with a sudden inspiration of 


_generosity should have taken it into his 


head to present the “Sage of Brook- 
dale” with the best race-horse in train- 
ing, and the gift were accepted, we 
doubt very much if he would have 
found the slightest pleasure in seeing 
the animal win races for him. The 
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late Mr. Belmont was another of those 
thorough sportsmen to whom the real 
pleasure of racing consists of seeing 
horses of their own breeding win races 
in their own colors, and the crowning 
triumph of his career was when Poto- 
mac and Masher ran first and second 
for the Futurity of 1890; but Mr. With- 
ers outheroded Herod in this particular. 

At his Brookdale Stud he bred a great 
number of thoroughbreds, pursuing his 
own theories rather than catering to the 
likes and dislikes of others. If a certain 
stallion took his fancy, that horse ruled as 
lord of the harem, even if the racing 
world in general were so prejudiced 
against him that his yearlings would 
command only the poorest prices at pub- 
lic auction. Again, Mr. Withers might 
take a prejudice against some horse in his 
own possession. He did against Venti- 
lator, who with the most limited chances 
has gotten a great proportion of fair race- 
horses. 

In 1890 Mr. Withers sold all the year- 
lings by this horse, Mr. M. F. Dwyer 
buying three. These were Airplant, 
Airshaft and Airtight, all winners, and 
the first named at any rate a very fair 
colt. He alone won $17,615, and his 
Winnings combined with those of Air- 
shaft, who put $7,045 to his credit, ex- 
ceeded the entire earnings of Mr. With- 
ers’ stable for the year. 

Very naturally the extreme conserva- 
tism of Mr. Withers’ nature militated 
against his stable achieving pre-eminent 
success, and it must -be confessed that 
the good race-horses bred at Brookdale 
have been few and far between. Prob- 
ably quite the best horse ever turned 
out from that establishment was the 
son of Sensation and imp. Faverdale, by 
The Palmer, to which no name was 
ever given. This was one of the peculi- 
arities of this good sportsman that, like 
the late Lord Glasgow on the other 
side of the Atlantic, he disliked naming 
his horses. So it was in this instance 
that an animal which, if it had not been 
for the radical unsoundness of his feet, 
inherited through his sire from the 
famous old mother of race-horses, Susan 
Beane, would have been one of the 
horses of the decade, was still unnaméd, 
when he was retired from the turf to 
the stud after the season of 1889. The 
year he was a two-year-old, 1888, was 
the best on record for the “all black,” 
although the amount of money won, 


$73,265, does not sound so very great 
now. Of this the Faverdale colt earned 
$21,340, while of the twelve two-year- 
olds that started, all bred by Mr. With- 
ers, ten were winners, a very remark- 
able showing, especially as none of them 
were severely campaigned, the entire 
number only starting fifty-four times, 
In 1889 the stable was less prominent, 
only winning about $42,000, but in 1890 
it captured $63,190 with the three-year- 
old, King Eric, as the biggest winner, 
with $13,180. This colt was undoubt- 
edly a rank counterfeit, but oddly 
enough he began the season most au- 
spiciously for the stable by winning the 
Withers Stakes (named for his owner) 
for the “all black” for the first time 
since its institution. Last year the sta- 
ble had a shocking season, though it 
would be difficult to name any definite 
reason, since the two-year-olds gave ex- 
cellent promise both as yearlings and 
in the early spring. Still the nineteen 
horses that started only won $22,455 
and scarcely a stake race of any im- 
portance. Mr. Withers had not started 
a horse except of his own breeding 
since 1880. 

The record made by Mr. David Gid- 
eon’s stable in 1891 will for many a year 
furnish a handy answer to such as may 
question whether the ready sale of high- 
priced promising yearlings can be main- 
tained. Up to last season Mr. Gideon’s 
ambition had not seemed to soar above 
a few moderate selling platers that 
would do to have a bet on occasionally. 
It istrue that he paid $12,000 for French 
Park at the end of that animal’s un- 
beaten two-year-old career, but unsound- 
ness prevented the colt from ever carry- 
ing the “all dark blue” in a race, and 
that for atime ended Mr. Gideon’s in- 
vestments in high-class horseflesh. 
When, however, the sale of the Belmont 
race-horses and yearlings was announced 
for the latter part of December, 1890, 
his opportunity had come, and through 
the medium of James Rowe, the trainer 
of the Nursery Stable, he was enabled to 
gain accurate information in regard to 
the horses. The upshot was that he 
bought three, giving Rowe a handsome 
percentage on their future winnings, viz.: 
His Highness, for $3,400; Tarantella, 
for $3,100, and Schuylkill, for $2,800, 
an astonishingly moderate price for 
the last considering that this is a full 
brother to the mighty Potomac. Of these, 
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two were distinct failures. Tarantella 
“scored brackets” late in the year at 
Washington ; but she is a faint-hearted 
jade who, unless she manifests extraor- 
dinary improvement, will never be a 
credit to her parentage. Schuylkill 
proved speedy but a coward, and scarcely 
won enough to pay for himself. But 
His Highness compensated nobly for 
the others. His performances are so 
recent that it would be merely tedious 
to reiterate them. Suffice it to say that 
he was beyond dispute the horse of the 
year, endowed with the most infinite 
courage, possessed of the highest speed 
and in every respect a grand specimen 
of a first-class race-horse. He captured 
the two-year-old Blue Ribbon of the 
American turf, the Futurity, under the 
most meritorious circumstances, earning 
in all $107,285 in twelve races and nine 
victories, his defeats occurring during 
the early part of the season when he had 
scarcely recovered from a mild species 
of blood-poisoning. 

The most widely chronicled stable in 
the entire history of the American turf 
has been that of the Dwyer Brothers, 
the men who, from the lucky purchase 
of a cast-off from Mr. Belmont’s stable, 
became powers of the first magnitude 
in the racing world, Their rise having 
become a matter of history does not 
concern us here, but since the dissolu- 
tion of partnership which took place 
during the winter of 1890-91, and so 
astonished the community in general, 
Mr. M. F. Dwyer especially has been a 
most prominent figure on the turf. That 
this gentleman should head the list of 
winning owners during last season with 
the fine sum of $163,512, and that Messrs. 
P. J. Dwyer & Son should have won 
$91,545, tells more forcibly than words 
that their hands have not lost their cun- 
ning, 

_ Even without an ultra critical exam- 
ination, the record made by Mr. Michael 
Dwyer’s stable last year displays an 
admirable system of management and 
well-judged “placing” which would be 
hard to parallel. By “placing” horses, 
it may be explained, is meant the start- 
ing of them in just the company to 
which they belong and in which they 
have aright, on their class, to win. It is 
not too much to say that in the capacity 
to do this effectually lies quite half the 
ability of a first-class trainer. In this 
particular instance the skill manifested 
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was most apparent. Whenever Mr. 
Dwyer had a really good race-horse 
and there is no better judge than he— 
there was no hesitation in pitting him 
against the best anyone could produce, 
but if some animal was plainly of medi- 
ocre quality, there was no vain attempt 
made to win great stakes at the lead- 
ing race-courses with him, and his owner 
Was quite content to win small purses at 
minor meetings. The result is made 
apparent in the figures. All the horses 
in the stable, eighteen in number, started 
264 times and won no less than 100 
races, a proportion which is positively 
astonishing. 

In a few words, Mr. Michael Dwyer 
is the best exponent we have of racing 
as a business. The “sport of kings” is a 
business nowadays to the majority of 
owners of racing stables, and it avails 
nothing to attempt to blink this fact. The 
day is probably gone, once and for all, in 
this country, as also in England, when 
the turf could be regarded mainly as 
the playground of the wealthy leisure 
classes. Though to the race-going public 
it provides a healthy, pleasant and excit- 
ing recreation, to most of the men whose 
horses provide sport, itis a business pure 
and simple. In the ordinary accept- 
ance of the term, Mr. Dwyer is not a 
“plunger,” but a consistent speculator, 
of keen judgment and unexcelled nerve. 
To attempt to estimate the amount of the 
unwilling tribute the “ ring ” was forced 
to yield to him during the twelve months 
would be impossible, but the record of 
the last season in which he and his 
brother, Philip, raced in partnership, 
1890, shows that even though he, like 
every other mortal, makes occasional 
mistakes, he is one of the very few men 
who are able to best the bookmakers in 
the long run. 

A rather lengthy digression has been 
made on the subject of Mr. Michael 
Dwyer’s racing policy, since he is typical 
of the coming school of racing men. 
Now, for a moment let us consider the 
record made by his stable last year, 
that being the first season in which his 
interests were separate from those of his 
brother. 

In one very essential point it presents 
a striking contrast to what is usually 
found when a stable leads or is among 
the leaders in the list of winners. As 
stated before, the two-year-old is gener- 
ally regarded as the chief money-maker 
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nowadays, but in this instance he plays 
avery unimportant part. In 1890 Mr. 
selmont headed the list with $171,350, 
of which two-year-olds won $114,350, 
and Messrs. J. A. and A. H. Morris 
were second with $158,863, of which the 
youngsters contributed $150,973; but 
in this case the five greatest winners do 
not comprise one animal belonging’ to 
that year. The most lucrative was 
Potomac, undoubtedly the best three- 
year-old of his year, as he had been in 
1890, when racing in the name of Mr. 
Belmont, the best two-year-old. The 
record this colt made, although he did 
not earn a greater sum than $36,190, is 
simply astounding when all the circum- 
stances of his case are considered, for he 
was a radically unsound and ailing ani- 
mal, even during the short period that he 
was actually racing. Mr. Dwyer bought 
him at the Nursery sale for $25,000 
—in reality an absurdly small price— 
but even then his fore-feet were under 
suspicion, one of them having always 
been smaller than the other. This 
defect he inherited from the same 
source as that from which Mr. Withers’ 
Faverdale colt derived his unsoundness, 
Potomac’s dam Susquehanna being full 
sister to Sensation. In his case the weak- 
ness manifested itself in the complete 
“ giving ” of the ligaments of his “frog, ’ 
so that even when he won the Realiza- 
tion Stakes the whole of one of the 
“quarters” of his foot had been cut 
away, necessitating the cauterization of 
the part to lessen the pain, 

Outside Potomac the four biggest 
winners of the stable were: Kingston, 
an aged horse ; Raceland, a six-year-old ; 
Longstreet, a five-year-old, and Ban- 
quet, a four-year-old—these horses all 
earning sums ranging from $26,955 to 
$19,275. If it were not easy to see that 
in this case the exception proves the 
rule, one would be rather shy of start- 
ing by saying that to two-year-olds one 
must look for the money-makers of the 
turf in these days, and then citing such 
an example as this ; but despite its rarity 
the matter is susceptible of explanation. 
in the first place Mr. Dwyer was excep- 
tionally lucky in possessing such a col- 
lection of good old horses, for it is very 
doubtful if a similar lot were ever seen 
in one stable on American soil. Then 
again, he was undoubtedly disgusted at 
the poor success that had attended his 
own and his brother’s speculations in 
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yearlings, and he had employed the very 
best of his excellent judgment to ac- 
quire first-class old horses, while for- 
tune was exceptionally kind to him in 
restoring Longstreet to perfect health 
when he had seemed to be a thoroughly 
unsound horse. Still in most men’s 
hands it is safe to say that even these 
animals would not have earned so much 
money, and the fullness of their success 
must be largely set down as due to 
the experienced management they had 
throughout the campaign. 

The original Belmont ménage is, sad 
to say, now but a thing of the past, and 
though the famous “maroon and scar- 
let” will again, I am happy to think, be 
seen on our race-courses carried by 
horses belonging to sons of the founder 
of the Nursery Stud, the glory has for 
the time departed. Still, an article of 
this description would be incompicte 
without a few words about it. To the 
late Hon. August Belmont the Ameri- 
ican sportsman, who wishes to find a 
parallel for the leading turfites of the 
Old World, can point without fear of his 
country losing in the comparison, Not 
only was Mr. Belmont a man whose prac- 
tically unlimited resources enabled him 
to carry out the well-founded theories 
which he had imbibed through keen ob- 
servation and long experience in the 
breeding of thoroughbreds on both sides 
of the Atlantic, but he was as truly a 
leader in the racing world as in social and 
financial circles. With horses other than 
the very best he would have nothing to 
do, and so soon as he was enabled to put 
his breeding enterprises on the footing 
he desired, he would have his colors 
borne by no other horses than those of 
his own breeding. He was one of the 
original coterie who started the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club, and even at that time, 
upwards of a quarter of a century ago, 
so high was the estimation in which he 
was held by his contemporaries, that he 
was elected first president of the young 
body which was destined to play so im- 
portant a part in regenerating the Ameri- 
can turf. This estimation he not only 
kept intact to the end of his life, but his 
death was universally recognized as a 
most serious blow, removing as it did one 
whose policy in the direction of his stable 
had invariably been of the most sports- 
manlike and honorable description. 

Of the same generation and order is 
Mr. John Hunter, whose return to the 
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turf in 1890 was hailed with general 
pleasure, and he also was one of the 
founders of the American Jockey Club. 
At the date of its foundation he was an 
active and powerful factor in the racing 
world, owning a stable in partnership 
with the late Mr. William Travers. Since 
his recent return to the turf he expe- 
rienced but poor luck till toward the end 
of last season, and even then only one of 
the thirteen two-year-olds he had in 
training achieved anything worth men- 
tioning. However, this one, Dagonet, a 
son of the unbeaten Tremont, at least 
made some amends for the others, put- 
ting the handsome sum of $31,321 to the 
credit of the “magpie” colors, and we 
may hope that this break in a continued 
run of misfortune that would have en- 
tirely stopped a less true-hearted sports- 
man, will encourage Mr. Hunter to fresh 
and successful undertakings. 

Only a short time agoit began to look 
as if the millionaire owner would soon 
be a rara avis in this country, and with 
the deaths of Mr. Belmont, Senator 
George Hearst and the Hon. William 
L. Scott, the retirement of Mr. J. B. 
Haggin and the temporary withdrawal 
of Mr. A. J. Cassatt from participation 
in the active pursuit of turf honors, a 
decided dearth in this direction would 
have been already experienced, had it 
not been for the influx of fresh blood. 
The accessions have, however, been 
most encouragingly numerous. Mr. Mar- 
cus Daly filled the void left by his part- 
ners in the Anaconda Mine, Mr. J. B. 
Haggin, and even before the “ blue and 
gold” of the latter had entirely disap- 
peared from the turf, the “ copper, green 
cap” of the former had become well 
known. Mr. Marcus Daly has from 
the first played for high stakes, buying 
only the very choicest yearlings, and it 
is pleasant to note that his courage was 
well rewarded last season, his stable 
earning $79,905 in comparatively few 
starts. ‘Tammany, a son of Iroquois, 
won the Great Eclipse and Criterion 
Stakes, and Sir Matthew, son of imp. 
Sir Modred, captured the Camden and 
Junior Champion Stakes, while that rank 
counterfeit, Montana, was lucky enough 
to be first past the post in the rich Loril- 
lard Stakes, besides running a very close 
second to Potomac in the Realization 
Stakes. Mr. Daly’s string is in the 
charge of “ Matt” Byrnes, who previous- 
ly trained the great Salvator and Firenzi 
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for Mr. Haggin, and under his skillful 
management in course of time this com- 
paratively new stable is sure to become 
most prominent. 

Last year young Mr. Frank Ehret, the 
son of the millionaire brewer, made his 
début on the turf and met with a success 
which was almost startling. Seldom, 
indeed, has any racing establishment 
emerged from its first campaign with 
such flying colors. In Yorkville Belle 
(the subject of our frontispiece), the 
“white, red cap, star and cuffs,” was 
represented by far the best two-year-old 
filly of the year, so good indeed that her 
winnings of $35,785 do not nearly repre- 
sent her merit. In Rey del Rey, Mr. 
Ehret owned a colt that would probably 
have stood only second to Potomac, if 
his heart had been stout, and even as it 
was, he finished the season with $30,759 
to his credit and the very rich Omnibus 
Stakes among his victories. How good a 
race-horse this brother to El Rio Rey 
really would have been if he had had 
genuine courage may be inferred from 
the fact that all through his three-year- 
old year he could beat the four-year-old 
Demuth (a very fair race-horse) at even 
weights at any distance. The entire 
stable won $104,853, and its marvel- 
ously good fortune is doubtless respon- 
sible for the accession of sundry other 
millionaires to the turf. Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, the well-known gentleman rider 
and son of the irrepressible Mr. James 
R. Keene, who used to own Foxhall, was 
also represented for the first time last 
season by the “white, blue spots,” and 
Mr. A. F. Walcott was again found 
tempting fickle fortune in partnership 
with Johnny Campbell, undismayed by 
the fate of his former venture, the Fair- 
fax Stable. Neither of these gentlemen 
met with any great share of luck, but 
they are not of the kind to be disheart- 
ened by temporary disaster. 

Then again, Mr. Pierre Lorillard has 
resumed an active part and from the 
energy he has displayed in becoming 
the owner of the best horses in the 
market, great things may be expected 
of the Rancocas stable in the coming 
season. Entirely new blood is found in 
the millionaire brewers, Mr. Jacob Rup- 
pert, and Mr. Charles Fleischman, and in 
Mr. W. Schulte, of Lexington, Ky., while 
to some extent in the same category may 
be classed Mr. August Belmont, and his 
brothers, the Hon. Perry Belmont and 
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Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont. Of these 
Mr. August Belmont will certainly be 
represented by a stable, while it is quite 
likely that the other brothers, from the 
fact that they have invested in some 
young stock besides brood mares, may be. 

While the pronounced success which 
has attended the débuts of some new 
owners has been in a considerable meas- 
ure responsible for this influx of the 
moneyed element, it must be confessed 
that, as is also the case in England of 
late years, some men are attracted to the 
turf by the chance they recognize to 
advertise themselves or their business. 
Even though such gentlemen are scarce- 
ly likely to fill the ideal type of the 
wealthy sportsman, who breeds horses 
to race them in his own colors, and races 
for stakes not bets, their advent is wel- 
come since it is certain that their stables 
will be conducted in an honorable and 
upright fashion. 

With a single specimen of the “ poor 
owner—often poor in name only and in 
reality better equipped than the owners 
of more pretentious strings—we must be 
content. The name of such is legion, 
and year by year, as the possible profits of 
the business increase, they multiply ; but 
there is one represent: itive who, year in 
and year out, is more or less prominently 
before the public, W. C. Daly, better 
known as “ Father Bill” Daly, or some- 
times “the Hartford Aristocrat.” We 
are aware that many “poor” owners will 
strenuously object to being represented 
by this extremely unpolished specimen 
of the turfite, but since he offers a good 
instance of success in this class, and his 
selling platers are seen on all the leading 
Eastern courses, he must stand for the 
rest. There are others who, like Green 
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B. Morris and Byron McClelland, have 
by keen and accurate judgment worked 
their way into the front ranks; but with 
improved circumstances they have be- 
come the owners of high-class horses, 
while Daly’s has continued to be the 
typical “ poor” man’s stable, containing, 
in spite of the number of horses he owns, 
no animal that ranks more than a shade 
above a selling plater. Yet Daly must 
be a rich man, since his trotters and 
thoroughbreds have yielded him a steady 
harvest. Both he and his less-known 
brother, Mike, were at one time quarry- 
men; but “Father Bill” and his cork leg, 
despite all disadvantageous circumstan- 
ces, have become indispensable adjuncts 
of our race-courses, and he always meets 
with more or less familiar recognition 
from even the most exclusive American 
turfites. 

Civil Service, a horse that even while 
a yearling suffered with a prodigious 
“ringbone” and was therefore cast off 
as a hopeless cripple from the Morris 
stable, toward the end of his two-year- 
old career, has been Daly’s chief bread- 
winner during the past two years. 
Despite his unsoundness, he has proved 
a high-class sprinter, and by the end of 
last year’s “legitimate ” season had won 
$9,600. Of the rest of his string Lizzie, 
a filly bred at the Nursery Stud, has 
most pretentions to good class and last 
year won $8,155, while if she had not 
been over-raced in the fall of her two- 
year-old career, she might probably 
have done much better. A horse does 
not stand much chance of being pam- 
pered in this stable or others of the 
same class, and if an animal does not 
earn his oats, there is some very good 
reason. 
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THE SONG OF THE TANDEM. 


Wes the moon with silver radiance 
Smiles upon the earth in glory, 
Lending to the sight that romance 
Often told in song and story, 
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Then upon our tandem mounting, 
Ride we forth from city highways 

To a world whose beauty brightens 
Country lanes and dusty byways. 


We 
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O’er the level road our “ Quadrant ” 
Skims as lightly as a swallow ; 

Up the hills we toil with courage, 
Thinking of the coast to follow. 


{| 

we! Thro’ the woods, where ghostly tree 

, Mess tops 

© ON aN } Wave their spectral branches o'er 

Sor Bar /A i we AAR us, 

uO While the filtered moonbeams through 
them 


Like white fairies flit before us. 


On we go with speed unslackened, 
Leaving motionless behind us 

Countrymen with mouths wide open, 
Who a source of wonder find us. 


Past the bridge, ‘neath which the brooklet On we go past field and hamlet, 


Sings its silvery song forever, While the moon climbs high and higher, 
Rippling o’er its gleaming pebbles, And the air is filled with music 
Flowing on and ceasing never. From the frog and cricket choir. 


On we go until before us 
Lies the sea in glittering whiteness, 
With its thousand waves all trembling 
In fair Luna’s glorious brightness. 


Now remounting, turn we homeward, Gentle breezes help us onward, 

Riding thro’ a land enchanted. Stars and moon shine brightly o’er us, 
For the new-mown hay around has Till our journey home is ended 

All the air with perfume haunted. And the city lies before us. 


Ye who sigh for wings to fly with, 
If you would enjoy like pleasure, 
Try a spin awheel and see if 
That does not fill up the measure. 
EpDITH ALTON, 
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NOT FOKCE ENOUGH, 


OLE vaulting is a most daring and 
athletic game. In all 
probability tt had its origin in ne- 
means of locomotion 


fascinating 
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in the Great Bedford Level of the fens 
of Cambridgeshire, Hunts and Norfolk 
in Kneland avast flat level that has 


been artificially drained within the past 
two hundred years. Before then it was, 
for many centuries, entirely covered with 
water. Phe process of draining neces- 
sitated a network of open drains vary- 
width from six to sixteen feet, 
intersecting the country at right angles 
with the recurring regularity of the streets 
and avenues of an American city. No ob- 
stacle but the drains interfered with the in- 
habitants passing in a bee line from one 
homestead to another, and to effectually 
negotiate these drains and often obviate 
long journeys there was, on every home- 
stead, a stack of vaulting poles, which the 
natives used in the ordinary daily course 
of lite for getting across country. 

No mention is made of the length of 
these poles, which were evidently consid- 
ered quite an important part of an inhab- 
itant’s outfit. A distance vault of six- 
teen feet is nothing when compared with 
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the world’s record at this game, 26 feet 
4/2 inches ; but it must be borne in mind 
that the athlete of to-day has a specially 
prepared place on which to do his leaping, 
while the fen men were forced to jump 
from and on ground which in an athletic 
sense would be considered rather rough, 
Pole vaulting has not been scientifi- 
cally practiced so long as other more pop- 
ular events, but soon after the holding 
of Caledonian games in) Great Britain 
began pole vaulting was added to. the 
programmes, and athletes of to-day may 
be considered as expert in it, in proportion, 
as in any other standard event. No other 
game practiced by the modern athlete 
equals it in skill; indeed, it has often been 
remarked that a good man at it does not 
need much natural strength or activity, for 
if he masters the fine points he can gener- 
ally doa good performance whether he con- 
siders himself in condition or not. ‘The 
game is thought, by those who do not 
practice it, to be very difficult to learn, 
and the difference between a height which 
a good vaulter can clear and one which a 
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SHOWING CONFIDENCE, 


novice can negotiate is so great as to create 
an impression that it would be next to im- 
possible for the average athlete to do any- 
thing in the event worth looking at. Al- 
though there are good grounds for this 
impression, still the facts are that pole 
vaulting is not near so difficult as it looks, 
and although it is not everyone who can 
clear cleven feet in height, almost anyone 
of athletic propensities should be able to 
do nine feet, which isa height looked on as 
quite wonderful by the average spectator. 
The game consists of clearing a bar sup- 
ported by two uprights, the same as in 
a running high jump. The athlete runs 
with a pole in his hands, and sticks the 
pole in the ground just in front of the 
bar, at a distance to suit himself ; the force 
of his run carries him up, and by a lifting 
movement of his arms he swings his body 
over the bar and, to prevent it from knock- 
ing down what he has just cleared, lets go 
of the pole when he is well over the ob- 
stacle. ‘The pole falls to the ground or is 
caught by someone, and the athlete lands 
in soft dirt dug up specially for the pur- 
pose. ‘The game takes well avith specta- 
tors, for the heights generally cleared are 
so great as to be in plain view of and ap- 
preciated by all. The movement generally 
consists of an easy, graceful sail through 
the air, a twist of the body and a dropping 
to the ground which is quite thrilling. 
The main point in pole vaulting is to 
feel thoroughly at home while running to- 
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ward the bar, rising to it, and when in the 
act of going over. ‘The last part brings in 
quite a strain upon the arms, and this is 
where most athletes are weak. The game 
is essentially so scientific that before one 
can perform well he must have thoroughly 
learned the several different acts ; but the 
fact of its being a combination of scientific 
moves renders great improvement very 
possible, for were the game simply a matter 
of strength or activity, qualities which must 
be born in a man, many of the high-class 
pole vaulters of the day would never have 
been heard of in this line. ‘The first trial 
at the game should consist in jumping a 
height which can be easily cleared. If the 
beginner is ina gymnasium he should use a 
pole with a spike in the end, so that it will 
stick firmly into the block provided for 
board-floor vaulting. This block should 
be about three feet long and two feet 
broad, varying in thickness from two inches 
at the front end —the one toward the 
vaulter—to four inches at the back. This 
slight wedge shape enables a better hold 
for the pole. At the back of this block 
there should be a raised portion running 
from end to end and protruding anywhere 
from three to five inches above the 
block's surface, its purpose being to catch 
and hold the pole when the user has 
failed to make it grip the flat surrace. 
Kor out-of-door vaulting a hole should 
be dug in the dirt underneath the bar. 
This makes the best possible arrangement 
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RAY DROPPING OVER THE BAR. 


for holding a pole, for with much use it 
becomes large enough to permit a slight 
irregularity in putting the pole in and it 
makes the athlete accustomed to aiming 
at a certain spot, which is a good thing to 
do whether vaulting on dirt or on boards. 
The hole should be about six inches deep 
and the end of the pole should be blunt, 
so as not to sink in over an inch or two, 
Many a vaulter has been unable to do him- 
self justice simply on account of his pole 
being sharp at the end and its sinking in 
from six to nine inches when the athlete’s 
full weight was upon it. 

The styles displayed in pole vaulting 
are as numerous as in high jumping. Some 
vaulters clear the bar with their backs to 
it, others with their side next to it, but the 
majority when on top of the bar have their 
chest nearest to it. In England a totally 
different style seems to be popular, and 
the climbing motion up the pole, used 
there, when first seen here created great 
surprise. ‘Tom Ray, the ex-champion pole 
vauiter of England, climbs by shoving 
his right hand, which is on top, up the pole 
a little, and follows with the left the same 
distance, which is not the regular hand- 
over-hand climb, as would be done by a 
rope climber. 

To clear eleven feet Ray will, as he 
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leaves the ground, have his left hand, 
which is the lower one, about seven feet 
from the ground end of the pole, and his 
right hand about eighteen inches higher, 
By the time he isin the act of clearing his 
right hand will be about thirteen feet six 
inches from the ground, which would show 
that in the interval he had climbed about 
four feet. H. H. Baxter, the American 
amateur champion for many years, in 
clearing eleven feet will have his left hand 
between nine feet and nine feet six inches 
from the ground end of the pole, and his 
right hand about three feet higher. He 
clears the bar with his chest to it, and while 
just on top his left arm is almost straight, 
having been used to push his body up. 
Most vaulters grasp the pole with their 
hands from two to three feet apart, and 
when in the act of clearing the bar one 
hand will be about as far above it as the 
other is below. 

The chief difficulty in clearing great 
heights is to get up sufficient speed, and 
also to manage the long pole, which one 
must grasp at a considerable distance 
from the ground to reach a sufficient height 
to get up tothe bar. The higher up-an 
athlete grasps the pole just so much harder 
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is it to leave the ground, for it can readily 
be seen that the further from you the end 
of the pole is, the angle in ascending will 
be all the more abrupt. Another matter 
to be taken into consideration is the weight 
of the pole, which, when grasped near the 
top, makes quite an unwieldy article to 
manage in front while running. All these 
points have to be regulated by the athlete 
to suit his individual taste. ‘To counter- 
balance the long end in front when grasp- 
ing the pole in the neighborhood of ten feet 
some athletes use an extra long pole, leav- 
ing a length at the top end, which relieves 
to a certain extent the effect of the weight 
of the long lower end. Poles vary between 
thirteen and sixteen feet in length. When 
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in racking one’s self. in the endeavor to 
clear three or six inches higher than usual, 
for the necessary racking comes entirely 
upon the muscles of the leg, arms and 
shoulders used in vaulting, and a strain 
may result. 

A beginner is apt to be appalled at a 
height of five or six feet when he is un- 
used to the exercise, and he generally 
sprawls over the ground at first when us- 
ing any force. ‘The best practice for a 
novice is to use a good stout pole, one 
measuring between twelve and fourteen 
feet in length and about one and three- 
quarter inches in diameter at the thickest 
part, which should be the middle. A pole 
of the length spoken of is entirely un- 
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A PECULIAR STYLE. 


Tom Ray was in this country in 1887 his 
hickory stick was fifteen feet six inches 
long. Baxter’s poles are about fourteen 
feet in length. The best in this country 
are made of well-seasoned ash. The thick- 
est part is in the middle, and the average 
diameter will be between one and a half 
and two inches at that point. 

After the athlete is fairly accustomed 
to handling the pole and to clearing low 
heights he may with profit put the bara 
little higher, but when he finds himself 
balking, getting out of his step, running 
against his pole just as he takes off, or 
jerking his arms and shoulders while tak- 
ing off, he may know that he has reached 
his limit for that day. There is no use 


necessary for clearing such heights as a 
novice is equal to, and he may not need 
to grasp it above the middle in getting 
over the bar, but it is well for him to get 
accustomed to using a full-length pole, 
for should he become at all expert he will 
find that a pole fourteen feet long is 
about right. Poles are generally made 
of ash or hickory or any strong wood not 
too heavy. Spruce and pine have been 
used in some cases on account of their 
lightness, but unless they are large enough 
they are likely to break when an extra 
strain is put on them. Athletes should 
take great care never to use a pole too 
light for them. The fact that some ath- 
letes do use poles that are altogether too 
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WITH BACK TO THE BAR, 


weak is no reason why the custom should 
not be condemned. It is a dangerous 
practice. If the beginner acquires the 
habit of using a strong, heavy pole he 
will find that there will be no inclination 
to use a light one. 

When an experienced vaulter is in the 
act of leaving the ground he puts his pole 
as far forward and upward as_ possible. 
The pole and his body with his arms 
extended upward would describe the letter 
A if an instantaneous picture were taken 
at that point. His hands will be extended 
as far as possible, for in that way the 
angle in leaving the ground is made easier 
and there is no running against the pole, 
which takes place if it is held too low. It 
stands to reason that an athlete who can 
reach ‘with his arms between seven feet 
six inches and eight feet will have a far 
easier angle to overcome than one who 
with a corresponding effort can reach only 
between six feet six inches and seven feet. 
The fact of the tall men having a less 
height to go in proportiun to their size has 
no more to do with a good performance 
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than, for in: 
stance, in the 
running high 
jump, where it 
is noticed that 
medium - sized 
men as a rule 
are the best 
performers; 
but the great 
advantage a 
tall man has in 
pole vaulting 
is that he can 
reach the pole higher up and at 
a better angle than a short man. 

The illustrations accompany- 
ing this article cannot fail to be 
very instructive to those who 
wish to learn how to pole vault. 
The various styles of rising to 
and clearing the bar will show at 
a glance how the game is per- 
formed. 

“Not Enough Force” 
sents an act which beginners 
should be most familiar with, 
for they go through it, perhaps 
unconsciously though, so often. 
This athlete is evidently striving 
to get over a bar which is too high 
for his ability. He is altogether 
too far down on the pole and his 
body is doubled up in a way that 
leads anyone familiar with the game to 
think that he will fall back. One redeem- 
ing feature in his attempt to get over the 
stick which may offset the discourage- 
ment in failing to do so is that he may 
feel better able to handle himself at the 
next trial; for every time a vaulter grasps 
a pole, takes a run and rises to any 
height, the arm muscles are given work 
which is necessary before they will do 
their duty when great heights are to be 
cleared. 

“Ray Ready to Run” is a fine illustra- 
tion of this prominent athlete as he 
stands eighty feet away from the bar 
ready to put momentum into his big body 
to carry him eight or nine feet in the air. 
It will be seen that his hands are a little 
over two feet apart, but the other picture 
of this celebrity, representing him drop- 
ping over the bar, shows that his hands 
are very Close together after his having 
performed the climbing act. Compared 
with the styles of American vaulting 
Ray’s hands are very far above the bar 
as he goes over it, the picture showing 
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them to be about three feet above the 
stick. It looks as though he were using 
no effort, but was simply poised comfort- 
ably in the air. His legs are well over, 
and he is about ready to drop to the 
ground. His pole has not been planted 
underneath the bar, but is at least three 
feet before it. ‘This is done so that the 
vaulter may climb partly between the 
pole and the bar and also to have the pole 
in a position so that when the athlete is 
high enough the force of gravity will 
send him toward the bar. 

How different Ray’s style is when com- 
pared with the illustrations ‘“ With the 
Back to the Bar,’ and “An Excellent 
Style at ‘Ten Feet Seven and Three-Quar- 
ter Inches.” The former of these two rep- 
resents a very clean style, although there is 
no record of any athlete clearing the bar 
with his back to the stick getting above 
ten feet, but as a contrast with Ray's 
method it is an excellent example. The 
other of these two pictures is a still 
greater contrast, and when it is taken 
into consideration what a great height 
was cleared when this snap shot was 
made, it will be all the more interesting. 
The athlete is I. D. Godshall, and the 
scene is at Easton, Pa., 1886, when he 
broke the best inter-collegiate record. It 
shows a splendid style of clearing the 
bar, for he has given his body a sharp 
twist, bringing his chest to the obstacle. 
His hands are about two feet apart, and 
judging by his position he knew exactly 
what he was about when at the seemingly 
perilous height. The height of his hands 
as compared with the bar would lead one 
to think he had not done much lifting, for 
they are high compared with many other 
styles. 

“Safely Over” represents a compromise 
style of getting over the stick. This ath- 
lete had neither his chest nor his side to 
the bar, but a point between the two was 
nearest to it. ‘The pole had been dropped, 
although his trailing hand may bring the 
bar down. “A Peculiar Style” shows an 
athlete having vaulted with the body un- 
usually rigid. It is very uncommon that 
anything like this is seen, for no vaulter 
can negotiate a good height with the 
body stiff. There would be too great a 
leverage on his arms, but this athlete is 
well past the bar, and all vaulters’ bodies 
are more rigid after getting over the bar 
than when rising to it. “ Plenty to Spare” 
shows a style very similar to Godshall’s, 
only the athlete is much further above 
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the bar than the ex-collegian. The bar 
was either very low and the vaulter went 
high over it because it was easy for him 
to do so, or else he had not obtained the 
proper amount of science. 

“Showing Confidence ” is a picture that 
all beginners should study ; for the hand- 
ling of the feet, although it has been over- 
done, shows very well what should be 
done with these members when in the act 
of clearing the bar. The ability to throw 
one’s legs considerably above the head 
when in the air is a great acquisition, 
but to do so needs plenty of nerve and 
a lack of fear of falling. This picture 
shows that the athlete was not in the 
least afraid, for he has tossed his ex- 
tremities in almost a true gymnastic hand- 
balance way. Beginners should never en- 
deavor to throw their legs high until they 
are very well at home when in the air; 
for should an athlete become overbal- 
anced with his heels up, and he and the 
pole fall back, nothing could prevent his 
landing heavily on his head, shoulders or 
back. The reason why good vaulters 
show so little concern at the feet being 
so high when they are clearing ten feet 
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when occasion requires. His 
outdoor figures are eleven feet 
five inches, and he has cleared 
on a gymnasium floor eleven 
a feet three inches. No other 

American has cleared eleven 
feet, and there are no athletes 
now competing actively who 
give promise of putting that 
figure to their credit. Baxter 
is six feet one and one-half 
inches tall, and weighed in 
athletic clothes when in con- 
dition a little over 150 pounds. 
He had the most graceful way 
of vaulting of any athlete who 
has yet appeared before the public, and 
the only time he was _ beaten, in a scratch 
competition between the years 1883 and 
1889, was at the championship games of 
1887, when Ray, who is six feet one inch 
tall, won it at a height considerably be- 
low Baxter’s record. 

Pole vaulting ¢s a game in which, in 
this country, tall men seem to excel. The 
climbing methods of the English vaulters 
are not used here at all, and the Ameri- 

AN EXCELLENT STYLE AT 10 FEET 734 INCHES, can vaulters clear the bar with what might 

be called one motion. E. L. Stones, the 

and over is that long practice has taken Englishman who visited this country in 
away all fear of falling. 1889, holds the world’s amateur record of 

The picture of Hugh H. Baxter, holder eleven feet seven inches. He is a man of 
of the American amateur best on record only medium height, standing five feet 
for both outdoor and board-floor pole eight inches tall. He climbs the pole, 
vaulting, reveals an athlete very well and so the disadvantage which a man of 
built above the waist. He has large bi- his height would otherwise have com- 
ceps and triceps, and these strong muscles pared with a tall man is not noticed. He 
enable him to give a great lift on the pole vaults very similar to Ray. 








A CYCLIST’S VISIT TO RIP VAN WINKLEDOM. 


BY J. HENRY SHARPE, 







¢ OING to the Cats-_ the passes of the Black Forest of Germany, 
Rm. kills, should we and never had enjoyed anything more 
take our wheel than scaling the ranges of the Swiss Alps. 
with us? Why We had not yet tried the Catskills, but 
not? Wehadhad_ we had visited their sisters of the Shaw- 
some experience ungunk range. In advance ofany knowl- 
in mountain cy- edge of the roads, therefore, we decided 
cling. We had _ not to leave behind us our faithful com- 
wheeled over the panion—the wheel. 
Alleghenies in Pennsyl- We made our headquarters at the Sum- 
vania, among the Berk- mit Mountain House, from whose broad 
shires in New England, verandas we looked out on Clum Hill, 
and in old England had Round Top, Sugar Loaf, the Twin Moun- 
climbed the Peak of Peveril in Derby- tains, the Kaaterskill, the Qnteora and 
shire. Onthe Continent we had threaded other well-known mountains surrounding 
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us on every side, and made daily excur- 
sions awheel to Hunter, Onteora Park, 
Elka Park, Twilight Park, Haines’ Falls, 
Kaaterskill Falls, the Laurel House, the 
Hotel Kaaterskill, the old Catskill Moun- 
tain House, the lonely Overlook Moun- 
tain House and other points commanding 
grand views of the Hudson Valley and its 
lordly river. 

One of the last and most memorable pil- 
grimages we made was a visit to “Sleepy 
Hollow.” Not the “Sleepy Hollow ” of 
the celebrated “legend” of which Icha- 
bod Crane is the hero, but the not less 
famous vale in the Catskills, the scene of 
the legend commemorating the wonder- 
ful experiences of old Rip Van Winkle. 

Eastward our mountain road carried us 
first to the village of Haines’ Corners, and 
near the roaring waters of Haines’ Falls, 
a half mile beyond, our descent through 
the Kaaterskill Clove began. Down the 
steep road of the Clove we turned, and 
we had need of all our power, both of 
brake and back pedaling ; indeed the 
tension of our grip on the brake was so 
constant and unrelaxing that we had oc- 
casionally to leap from our seat for re- 
lief. 

Down we went, however, and were con. 
gratulating ourselves on having reached 
the lower levels in safety, when suddenly 
our hand brake broke and instantly our 
wheel bounded off with us on a run away ! 

What should we do? What could we 
do except, like John Gilpin, cling to our 
steed while it flew before the wind? Be- 
iow us were wagons in the road. We 
neared the first and ran round it witha 
speed that must have astonished its in- 
mates. The second wagon was passed 
with even greater celerity, for we were 
running like the headless horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow on his way back to the 
graveyard, or like the luckless Ichabod 
Crane himself in his vain flight to escape 
from the phantom horseman. Alas! 
there was yet another wagon load of 
people, this time quite blocking up the 
way. 

There was no help for it, so we dashed 
off the road into the high grass and 
stones in a frantic effort to reach the 
highway beyond, when the right pedal of 
our wheel struck ona hidden rock that 
shied both horse and rider. Fortunately 
we fell far forward of the wheel in the 
soft grass and were on our feet in an in- 
stant without a bruise or a scratch, amid 
cheers from the wagon loads of passen- 
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gers who, breathless, had witnessed the 
race. 

Gliding through the beautiful village of 
Palenville, we pushed northward up the 
valley along the base of the mountains, 
We had descended two thousand feet, and 
now on our left loomed up, three thousand 
feet above us, the forest-clad Kaaterskill 
Mountain, with the great snow-white front 
of the Hotel Kaaterskill crowning its sum- 
mit, amd several miles further up the 
valley we had glimpses of the old Catskill 
Mountain House, to whose lofty outlook 
we wished to climb before sunset by the 
old mountain road that winds by many a 
curve to the summit. 

Perhaps it was assurance of being near 
our destination that urged us at a rat- 
tling pace up the first ascent. Presently 
our ears were filled with the lullaby of a 
brook in the woods to the left of the 
highway. Was not this the stream that 
flowed down through Sleepy Hollow? 
Leaving our wheel by the roadside we 
ventured through the trees and thickets 
down into a ravine where a brawling 
brook coursed its way down the mountain, 
Surely we were already in the confines of 
Rip Van Winkledom! 

We bent over the brook where some 
stones made it possible for us to kneel, 
and drank our fill. We drank, as we fan- 
cied, with much of the thirst of old Rip 
when he found the liquor keg in the for- 
est so luring and resistless. Whether it 
was that Rip, after all, had only sampled 
the same product of Adam’s ale we know 
not, but certain it is that, after imbibing 
freely, we were incontinently inclined to 
take our ease on a neighboring heap of 
pine boughs and there close our eyes on 
all sublunary sights. 

We did not dream, indeed, as the de- 
lightful old Dutchman. We saw no vision 
of old Hendrick Hudson and his merry- 
making crew of the Ha/f Moon carous- 
ing and rolling ninepins in the amphi- 
theatre of Sleepy Hollow. But when we 
wakened to consciousness again beside 
the shady brook we were startled at hear- 
ing the clarion notes of “ morning’s chan- 
ticleer.’” We were in the heart of a forest 
and the sounds of a barnyard population 
must have come down to us from above ! 
Had we overslept? Had we repeated 
old Van’s experience? Then it came 
home to us that we must be near the Rip 
Van Winkle Inn. 

As it was now after mid-day, and not so 
early an hour as the cock crowing would 














have us believe, we rose and pressed on 
up the winding road to find the ancient 
hostelry, and, after what seemed intermin- 
able windings, we came suddenly on the 
object of our search. The road turned 
and descended rapidly to the bottom of a 
hollow which it crossed, and there in a 
crotch of the valley, on the upper side of 
the road, and partly over the mountain 
brook that ran under it, was the old inn. 
The little tavern was evidently in keeping 
with the supposed past age which it com- 
memorates. A more forlorn affair bear- 
ing the name of hotel could hardly be 
found. Beside it was a dilapidated wood- 
en structure devoted to decanting to 
thirsty travelers beverages similar to the 
somnolent liquor which stole away poor 
Rip’s recollection for so long a time. 

We did not pause to patronize this 
mountain bar, but descrying at the top of 
a precipice further up the hollow a great 
bare stone, on which was written in large 
letters “Old Rip’s Rock,” we pressed on 
up toward it. A hand rope stretched from 
tree to tree, and by means of it we 
climbed the steep path to the rock. Here 
we found nailed toa tree a placard in- 
scribed “Old Rip’s Coat and Vest.” Be- 
Jow it hung those time - worn articles, 
looking as if they might well be relics of a 
former century, and dangling from a cord 
were some bones meant to be considered 
bones of Rip’s faithful canine, Wolf. 
It was on this rock the amusing old vag- 
abond is supposed to have slept out the 
colonial period and waked in the dawn of 
the new republic. 

Coming down again we stopped at the 
Rip Van Winkle House to see the won- 
drous collection of relics nailed on the 
front of the little barroom. They were 
certainly old enough in appearance to 
have been souvenirs of pre-Revolutionary 
days—a worn-out gunstock, several an- 
cient horse pistols, a knife sheath, a pair 
of antique high-top boots, sundry horse- 
shoes and other nondescript articles. 
Down on the ground, leaning against 
the wall, was an old inn signboard, which 
may once have swung in the wind and, 
for aught we know, have been the orig- 
inal sign that once hung before the vil- 
lage inn which Rip lived to revisit in his 
old age. It has given way to a picture 
of Rip at that critical moment when he 
exclaims : “ Oh, that flagon! that wicked 
flazon! What excuse shall I make to 
Dame Winkle?” The form of Rip has 
almost vanished from the weather-beaten 
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board, but this, and the still more illegi- 
ble lettering below, leave all the more 
to imagination, 

By this time we were almost as hungry 
as if we ourselves had fasted for a score 
of years. We were the only guests for 
dinner that day, and we were waited on 
by a solitary servant. We wondered 
whether this mountain maid was posted 
on the history that makes the locality so 
famous. ‘Was Washington Irving ever 
here?”’ we ventured to ask; “he who 
wrote about old Rip Van Winkle?” We 
saw at once that we were not understood, 
but we were not prepared for her reply. 

“T don’t know, maybe he was; but I 
know he isn’t here now!” 

We did not pursue our inquiries, but 
finished our lonely meal with silent medi- 
tation on the vanity of human fame. 

This inn and Washington Irving re- 
minded us of another bicycle tour and of 
another inn, and of the famous author of 
“The Sketch Book.’ We had only to 
close our eyes and we were once more in 
Merrie England, gliding down through 
“Shakespeare’s country.” We crossed 
the stone bridge over the Avon into the 
village of Stratford and rode up the main 
street straight to the old Red Horse Inn. 

Entering we met there a maid, to whom 
we said : “ We have come to see the inn 
where Washington Irving stayed.” She 
welcomed us with a smile, for she had 
had many an American before. We were 
shown into the little parlor where he had 
lodged, and, on asking for it, she unlocked 
a cabinet and brought forth the veritable 
poker he used in stirring the fire, the 
while his muse was kindled to write of 
Shakespeare and Stratford in such a way 
as to draw a multitude of his own coun- 
trymen to the spot to share with him in 
the same delightful musings. 

How could we help remembering again 
the pensive Irving, whose genius has also 
given a local habitation and a name to 
the humorous legend of Rip Van Winkle 
here in these mountain wilds? ‘The coin- 
cidences and contrasts were equally strik- 
ing and gave no little zest to our dream of 
what was notall adream in Sleepy Hollow. 
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FISHING 


, fishing trips along 
an the eastern shore 
i of Virginia I hap- 
pened upon an un- 
pretentious little 
place known as 
Cherrystone. I had 
been dropping my 
line here and there 
in the various tri- 
butaries of the 
Chesapeake Bay 
with _ indifferent 
success, and by the 
time Cherrystone 
\ was reached I was 

firmly convinced 
either there were no fish in that section 
or else that they resented the intrusion 
of a stranger’s hook. 

More from force of habit than from 
any hope of meeting with better luck, 
I inquired of the several worthy citizens 
of Cherrystone if there was any fishing 
thereabouts. From one and all came 
the encouraging assurance that I might 
go to the uttermost parts of the earth 
without finding more fish than were 
right there in Cherrystone Creek. 

After making due allowance for the 
proportion of local pride, prejudice, and 
fish-story license in these statements, 
there still remained some faint prospect 
at last of reasonable indulgence in my 
favorite sport. 

This hope was mainly inspired by a 
unique character, Jack Gimpers by name 
and Captain Jack by title, who derives 
considerable satisfaction from the know]l- 
edge—which, by the way, he imparts to 
others, almost always without the slight- 
est provocation—that he has lived in 
Cherrystone all his life and has never 
been away from it much further than 
you could throw astone. He is captain 
by common consent and not by profes- 
sion or experience in matters nautical 
wide enough to warrant the title. 

The “ captain” greeted me cordially. 

“Fishin’, I guess, ain’t you?” he in- 
quired as soon as I told him I hailed 
from the North. 


( N one of my many 
| 
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BY FRANK B., 


ON CHERRYSTONE CREEK. 


JESS. 


“Yes, Captain, I am down here for 
that purpose, but up to the present I 
have done a great deal of fishing but 
very little catching. Will I be likely to 
find any fish here ?” 

“Well, ’taint ’tall onlikely that you 
will find one or two. I’ve heerd as how 
a few fish ’s been catched in the crick 
there, and maybe they’s a few left 
yet. ’Twon’t do no harm to try, any- 
way.” 

The way the captain smiled while he 
said all this led me to believe that 
Cherrystone Creek was a veritable para- 
dise for the piscator. He then went on 
to relate some of the most liberal fish- 
stories on record. 

The outcome of our talk was that 
Captain Jack agreed to take me out to 
the fishing-grounds on the flood tide 
next morning, “for a consideration.” 

The scene was a very picturesque 
one. Not far from our boat—a nonde- 
script affair—was a sloop manned by a 
party of jovial fishermen, and here and 
there the creek was dotted with old-time 
canoes, from which negroes—mostly 
gray-wooled, lazy fellows—were fish- 
ing with crude tackle. The captain in- 
formed me that a majority of the ne- 
groes in that section “get their livin’ 
out of the crick.” They are to be found 
on the creek every day in the week save 
Sunday. 

Their canoes amused me immensely. 
All that were seen were apparently relics 
of ante-bellum days. Thirty .or forty 
years ago they were hewn out of solid, 
knotless logs, and probably belonged to 
some wealthy planter. Now they are 
battered and scarred and patched in 
places too many to count. 

We cast our anchor close by one of 
these black anglers and his worn-out 
canoe. 

“What luck ?” the captain asked him. 

“Trout bitin’ right smawt dis mawn- 
in’, Cap’n.” 

The captain turned to me and, lower- 
ing his voice, said: “ That nigger ain’t 
done anything but fish for fifteen years. 
He’s out here day after day, year in and 
year out. If he don’t die in that canoe 
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“THE VICTIM WAS FINALLY COAXED INTO VIEW.” 
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of his, right on that spot where you see 
him now, I'll be mighty surprised.” 

“He mentions trout, Captain,” said I ; 
“trout in salt water ?” 

“Wal, that be his, and one of all our 
people’s name for the fish you Eastern- 
ers call the squetauge or weak-fish, and 
what be known about Cape Cod as the 
‘drummer,’ ‘silver fish,’ and ‘spotted 
boy.’” 

“You seem to be pretty well posted,” 
said I, hoping to gain more of this sort 
of ichthyological information. 

“Wal, yes,” replied the old man; 
“maybe Ibe. A young feller as come 
down here last summer seemed to know 
all about fishes, and I jest laid in a store 
out’n him. He told me, and that very 
nigger thar, that the trout we were 
a-catching in this yar crick had more 
names than the flicker woodpecker. 
Some calls it the ‘spotted squetauge,’ 
some the ‘sea trout,’ and others the 
‘silvery squetaugue.’ About Buzzard’s 
Bay he said it be known as ‘yeller fin’ ; 
somewhere else as ‘blue fish;’ he did 
say where it be called the ‘gray trout,’ 
‘sun trout’ and ‘shad trout,’ the ‘chick- 
wit,’ ‘ squit,’ ‘ succoteague’ and ‘squitee ’; 
and I dunno how many more names he 
didn’t say.” 

By this time we had reloaded our 
pipes and prepared several rounds of 
bait—clam, small fish, crab, shrimp, etc. 
—and dropped our lines. 

Immediately there were one or two 
sharp nibbles at my hook. Giving my line 
a little jerk I reeled in a couple of “ bony 
fish,” the captain called them—although 
I have known them as sculpins, “sea 
robins,” and gurnards in different local- 
ities. 

Renewing the bait, I cast my line 
again. A few more nibbles and then a 
bite that would have drawn a tyro’s rod 
under water. I felt instinctively that I 
was dealing with something worth the 
catching. The fish evidently realized 
that its appetite had gotten it into 
trouble of a very serious nature. But 
then, it resolved if it must die it would 
die game, and it did. The way that reel 
whistled for a few brief seconds was 
music to my ear. 

I knew that too much haste on my 
part to land the prize would probably 
result in its escape, therefore I took my 
time and deferred to the fish’s little 
eccentricities. I gave him all the line 
he seemed to want, and then pulling 


in with practiced care, the victim was 


to be a fine “ trout.” 


finally coaxed into plain view and proved 7 






Captain Jack observed my smile of 7 
delight with complacency, and remarked 


in a manner that bore out his statement, 7 
The captain 7 


» 99 


that “that was nuthin’. 
proved to be about right. 

In the course of an hour I had caught 
several much larger “trout.” I actually 
grew so tired of pulling in the smaller 
fish that it became a matter of trifling 
interest whether a captive was safely 
landed or not. Had we fished as the 
vulgar rodster does—with more than one 
hook—we could have easily taken two 
and three at a time. 

The next morning we were at it again, 
and the fish continued to bite and 
proved gamy as ever, and the wind still 
blew a light, refreshing breeze. Hence 
I was doubly fortunate, for the second 
day’s catch was even larger, than that 
of the first. 

This convinced me that here, at last, 
was the place I had been looking for, 
and promptly preparations for a long 
stay were made. It was an easy mat- 
ter to get acquainted with the people of 
Cherrystone, since the population of that 
unique place is considerably less than 
sixty, and in view of the fact that 
hospitality is spelled with a big H, 
and is universal, it is a man’s own 
fault if he does not rapidly make friends. 
Then there were the guests at the 
hotel to meet, and their stories of 
impossible catches to listen to with 
a respectfulear. Altogether there was 
plenty to do to amuse one’s self between 
bites. 

The third day came, and with it the 
planning for yet another expedition 
against the fish. 

Just as I was about to start, a tele- 
gram from Chareton arrived, and open- 
ing it hastily, I saw that it was dated 
Philadelphia, and summoned me there 
in all haste. 

If Cherrystone were of sufficient dig- 
nity and importance to have a place on 
modern maps, it would be found about 
an eighth of an inch above Cape Charles 
City, near the extreme end of the penin- 
sula land of Virginia. 

To be scrupulously accurate, Cher- 
rystone lies directly on a wide and tor- 
tuous, though not a very long, stream 
which ebbs and flows under the name 
of Cherrystone Creek. 
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BY GEORGE 


VERY yachting novice knows what 
a revolution has been wrought in 
the science of yacht-designing dur- 
ing the past ten years, a devel- 
opment of which the Puritan was the 
leading exponent; how the battles of 
beam combined with small displacement 
against depth with low and heavy lead 
keels, and the fight of “sloop” versus 
“cutter,” have been waged, and how the 
“compromise” boats have been evolved, 
both in America and in England. The 
Puritan-Genesta, Mayflower -Galatea and 
Volunteer- Thistlecampaigns 
have been wonderful edu- 
cators in the science of 
the sea, and they have 
gone far to solve many 
vexing questions of na- 
val architecture. 

With the attention 
of the yachting world 
riveted on the great- 
er actions of this 
period, it is not 
surprising that 

the minor 

panorama 
should 
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have passed comparatively unnoticed. 
Yet the events and competitions which 
have led up directly to the Gloriana 
and her swift sisters are no less inter- 
esting than the international compe- 
titions which overshadow them, and 
the results are fully as instructive to 
the student of naval science. In fact, 
the value of big international compe- 
titions lies not so much in the races 
themselves as in the stimulus which 
they give to yachting in general, fos- 
tering a wholesome growth among the 
craft of all classes and sizes. 

The most conspicuous of the results 
of the Puritan era are the 46-footers, and 
during the past Summer these famous 
craft have received an amount of at- 
tention which is second only to that 
given to the national champions them- 
selves. Yet the origin of the class is a 
very modest one, its growth dating back 
to the international year of 1887. In 
that year-the Adams Brothers, Messrs. 
George C. and Charles F. Adams, 2d. 
commissioned Designer Burgess to fur- 
nish them with a 36-foot water-line keel 
sloop. She was to fit no particular rac- 
ing class, and, indeed, was designed 
chiefly as a cruising yacht ; and that size 
was chosen as it appeared to be the 
smallest in which a stateroom could 
comfortably be built and _ ordinary 
cruising comforts obtained. 

Though such was the modest ori- 
gin of the Papoose, as the new yacht 
was called, her construction attracted 
no little attention among yachtsmen. 
Though the “cutter cranks” had 

been temporarily silenced by 
the success of the center- 





against the “out- 
and - outer” Genesta 

/ and Galatea, they 
| were by no means 
7=S=* convinced. The 
- a state of public opin- 
Set Sapte ion at that time was 
still chaotic and not 

<= unmixed with pre- 
judice. The victory 

of the Puritan had 


































































done much to appease national 
pride and to soften the national 
heart toward foreign ideas. 
But whether the 3- beam 
Papoose should be classed 
as a cutter, or as an Am- 
erican keel sloop, was a 
vexed question, and the 
question whether so 
much beam could 
be successfully com- 
bined with a ro-ton 
lead keel was also 
vigorously dis- 
cussed. 

Up to this 
time the 
question of 
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Centerboarder Vixenhad “tanned” 
the cutter Maggie unmercifully in two 
races at Marblehead. Thetis and 
Stranger had had their fling, and 
while the cutter won the se- 
ries, the Zhetis rested proud- 
ly on her record of having 
“drowned out” the cutter 
in a beat around Cape 
Cod on a wicked night. 
A subject, there- 
fore, of a good deal 
of speculation, Pa- 
poose,was launched 
in the Spring of 
1887. She had 
a beam of 12 
ft. on a water- 

















PAPOOSE.—-FORMERLY OWNED BY GEO. C. AND CHAS. F. ADAMS, 2d, NOW BY JOHN T. MOTT. 


type among the smaller classes of yachts 
had, in the bouts between “cutters” and 
“sloops,” resulted more or less in a 
“stand-off.” Before the year 1880 hon- 
ors in New York waters had been borne 
off by the wide, shoal type of cen- 
terboarders, Wave and Schemer being 
perhaps the two most widely known. 
In Eastern waters the centerboarder 
Shadow had enjoyed practically a mo- 
nopoly of the racing honors since her 
building in 1871. 

The arrival of the Scotch 6-beamer 
Madge in 1881 shook the complacent 
confidence of the Yankee in his wide 
sloop. The Madge carried everything 
before her till she met the Shadow, 
which yacht succeeded in fighting the 
foreigner to a draw, each yacht winning 
one of two races. The series, however, 
resulted in a practical victory for the 
centerboarder, as its conclusion found 
the Shadow’s owners eager for a third 
race, while canny Captain Duncan pre- 
ferred to rest on the laurels already won 
rather than risk them in a decisive bout 
with this tough customer from the East. 


line length of 36 ft., and drew 7 ft. 6 
in. of water. What a remarkably suc- 
cessful production she was for an ex- 
perimental boat is shown by her sub- 
sequent racing with the 4o0- footers. 
Probably no American craft has shown 
a better distribution of displacement 
than the Papoose, combined with fair 
lines, as her disturbance of the water, 
when driven at high speeds, is remark- 
ably small, and under such conditions 
her absolute speed was barely inferior to 
that of the 4o0-footers, in spite of her 
more than three feet of inferiority in 
length. 

The first public trial of Papoose was 
made in the open regatta of the Dor- 
chester Yacht Club, at Nahant, June 17, 
1887. The début was made all the more 
interesting by the presence of the 
Shadow, and of the Watson 6-beam cut- 
ter Shona. The Shona had beaten the 
Shadow once the preceding Fall in a 
light air with rolling sea—true “cutter” 
weather. Consequently there was con- 
siderable rivalry between the center- 
board sloop and the cutter, while the 
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presence of Papoose made a triangular 
contest of rare interest at that time. 

It was a light southeasterly breeze, 
and the Papoose did not get a quick start, 
on account of the big fleet crossing the 
line. Skipper Adams gave her a good 
head, however, and she slipped through 
the lee of her rivals amazingly fast. 
Soon she had head-reached them all, 
Shadow included, and showed to the 
front of the fleet. Then she began to 
show what she could do in the pointing 
line. When she took starboard tacks 
for the Whistling buoy off the Graves, 
she had gained such a commanding lead 
that the others were out of it. She 
kept on gaining before the wind, and 
especially on a reach, and the breeze 
increasing on the second round of the 
course served but to emphasize her 
superiority. The Shadow defeated all 


the remaining competitors with her old- 
time ease, the Shona doing very badly, 
partly owing to a new and ill-fitting suit 
of canvas. This made the Papoose’s vic- 
tory all the more noteworthy. 

At this distance of time it is possible 
to look back and discount some of the 
Papoose’s victory, as she was two feet 
longer than the Shadow and a consider- 
ably more powerful boat. But in those 
days the Shadow was considered well- 
nigh invincible by anything under 4o- 
feet water-line, so that the Papoose’s 
victory gave her great prestige. It 
certainly was a most creditable perform- 
ance, and showed that a new type had 
been found that was far and away faster 
than anything that had gone before. 

The success of the Papoose, like that 
of the Puritan, went far to put an end 
to the sloop-cutter controversy. It was 
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apparent that the 6-beam cutter could 
not stand before the new “ compromise,” 
while it was equally plain that the 
“ skimming-dish ” centerboarder was 
doomed. /apoose continued to win all 
through this year, usually having about 
half an hour to spare over her nearest 
competitor. This of course established 
her as a very fast craft, and made hers 
the type which should be imitated in 
future productions. From /afoose, in a 
direct line through the 4o0-footers, can 
be traced the improvements which have 
given us the wonderful 46-footers of last 
year. The sequence is direct, and a 
most interesting one. The speed, com- 
bined with cruising comfort, that the 
Papoose possessed attracted owners to 
the sport, and the next year saw half a 
dozen 4o-footers in the lists. 

Papoose had held the honors in 1887, 
but the record in 1888 was pretty well 
distributed through the fleet. At the 
close of the season perhaps the Chiguita 
might be selected as a shade the fastest 
40, though the margin from first to last 
was very small. 

About the same time with Papoose the 
Banshee, a centerboard 4o-footer, was 
designed by Cary Smith. Like Papoose, 
Banshee was intended for a cruiser, but 
showed good speed, and a number of 
races were sailed between the two craft 
in New York waters. The keel boat 
won most of the races, part of the time 
being helped out by the never-failing 
“ Papoose \uck.” 

The racing between Papoose and Ban- 
shee, and the fact that these boats com- 
bined advantages never before reached 
in American designing, led naturally to 
the building up of a 4o-foot class in 
1888. For the first time absolutely 
non-capsizable boats were possible for 
Americans if they chose the keel type, 
while practical non-capsizability was 
attainable if they should prefer the 
centerboard. The new style craft dif- 
fered from the old in that they were 
much better sea-boats, were built and 
rigged much more strongly and con- 
tained accommodations that were a vast 
improvement on anything that had pre- 
ceded them. 

The international racing, culminating 
in the victory of the Volunteer over the 
Thistle, spurred up great interest in the 
sport, and attracted new converts. As 
was natural, Designer Burgess had the 
most of the designing to do at this time, 
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and the new craft were all froin his 
draughting board. The year 1888 saw 
the production of the centerboard forties 
Nymph and Chiquita, and the keel boats 
Babboon and Xara. These, with Papoose 
and Banshee, made quite a respectable 
fleet, and as all were evenly matched, 
the victories were well divided among 
them. ‘This served to keep the inter. 
est unflagging till the very end of the 
season. In fact, some of the best races 
of that year were sailed in September, 

In the four new boats of that year Mr, 

Burgess tried several different types, 
The Mymph was a fairly wide center- 
board sloop, her beam being 14 ft. 6 in,, 
though she was a compromise to the 
extent that she had a heavy lead keel 
and drew six feet of water. The Chiquita 
was one step more of a compromise, 
narrower and deeper than Vymph, being 
13 ft. 8 in. wide, and drew 7 ft. 6 in. of 
water, while her centerboard did not 
hoist above the cabin floor. This last 
was a very desirable feature, as the cut- 
ting of the cabin by the centerboard 
trunk is one of the disagreeable features 
of the centerboard type. 

The Xara was an enlarged Papoose, 
but she was never so successful as her 
prototype. In fact, later experience has 
shown that the Papoose was herself too 
wide for the best results, and Mr. Bur- 
gess always regretted that he had not 
given the Xara the same absolute beam 
as the Papoose—iz ft., instead of the 13 
ft. 4 in. which she actually had. It is 
evident now that the Xara, with 12 ft. 
beam and the lines of the Papoose, would 
have been a better boat than any of her 
rivals of that year. 

The Adams boys, having disposed of 
Papoose, were out with a new keel Bur- 
gess boat. Following their usual pen- 
chant for the lucky seven letters and 
the double “O,” they christened their 
new ship the Badbboon. She was practi- 
sally the same dimensions as the Xara 
and about the same type of boat, except 
that, following the new fashion set by 
Volunteer, she had an overhanging bow 
in place of the straight stem. Baddboon 
was rather a disappointment, probably 
because the success of her owners with 
Papoose \ed people to expect more of her 
than of the others. She had the faults 
common to all the keel 40-footers of that 
year—of too much beam and a defective 
keel plan. This gave a boat of great 
resistance, but lacking the power to carry 
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sail enough to make her fast in spite of 
this resistance. 

The commonplace record of the Bad- 
boon was relieved by her performance 
in the attempted race during the New 
York Yacht Club cruise at Vineyard 
Haven. This was the day, it will be 
remembered, which gave the schooner 
Alert much prestige. It was a wicked 
day, indeed, and a heavy southeasterly 
gale with thick rain squalls was excuse 
enough for any yachtsman to keep with- 
in the shelter of East Chop. 

The smaller yachts thought it wiser 
to keep inside the harbor, and few even 
of the big craft showed their nose-poles 
outside of East Chop. The wonder of 
the regatta committee on the £iectra, 
then, can be imagined, as the little 
Babboon, with single-reefed mainsail and 
second jib set, flew by the flagship, 
close-hauled on a wind and making 
splendid weather of it 


at that. The sea was \ 
tremendous, and the / \ 
little forty seemed to ‘en 
jump clear out of : \ 
water as she rose on / j 
the crest of a f \ 
heavy wave. fo #2 \ 
Spray flew across.“ .” Pe 
her in sheets, and ee ey 
life-lines were K // 

Ree 7 oe 


stretched fore : 
and aft to pre- m/f f | 
vent her crew / \ 

from being 
washed over- 
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board, but still the little ship stuck it 
out, and her crew never gave up till 
the signal was given that the race was 
postponed. The work of the Badboon 
and her plucky crew that day was the 
theme of admiring comment through- 
out the fleet for the rest of the cruise. 

A new impetus was given to the sport 
in 1889, which may be called the banner 
year of the forties. More than a score 
of yachts of this size, all built within 
two years, and all with more or less pre- 
tension as racers, were afloat, and the 
prospect for hot and close contests was 
excellent. The surprise of that year was 
the wonderful sailing of the Fife cutter 
Minerva, which put to rout the whole 
fleet of American forties, winning with 
such ease that her title as champion for 
the year could not be questioned. 

The year 1890 marks the decadence of 
the 4o-foot class, though that year was 
rendered memorable by the appearance 
of the swift 40 Gossoon. Few of the for- 
ties of 1889 had the courage to renew 
their hopeless battle with AM/cnerva, and 
the advent of Gossoon went still further to 
drive the older craft off the race-course. 

After a wonderfully close fight, 
each yacht, indeed, winning half 
the battles in which they were en- 
gaged together, the Gossoon on her 
public form had a trifle the better 
of the struggle, and the year closed 
with the Burgess boat ac- 
knowledged the champion 
of her class. 


To be continued. 
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NATIONAL GUARD. 


> BOWEN, U.S. A. 


Concluded, 


Hk powers in the National Guard 
of Connecticut, through Colonel 
Burdett’s exertions, showed a wise 
discrimination in early recognizing 

the value of the cycle as an aid to the per- 
formance of military duties where, as is 
their own case, there is no cavalry at their 
command, All those who in recent years 
have made a study of the art of war, and 
especially of that) most vital portion 
thereof, the screening of your own force 
and the acquisition of early and accurate 
information regarding the strength and 
disposition of your enemy, are uniform in 
their judgment that the means of rapid 
locomotion which the cyclist has at his 
command, “Ae si/ence and the rapidity with 
which he can convert his machine (when 
in company) into a “zareba” or defensive 
obstruction, which is very much more of 
a protection against scouting cavalry than 
its appearance to the uninitiated would 
indicate, have placed in the hands of in- 
fantry an aid which will, in a measure, 
render it) independent of cavalry and 
which, to say the valuable 
military auxiliary, 

Military duty at Camp Watson was well 
done. At roll calls the command “ Fall 
in” by first sergeants was, as a rule, a lit- 
tle slow, but that was the fault of the 
individual ; few enlisted men were absent 
from The calls were sounded 
promptly by the chief trumpeter at bri- 
gade headquarters, and promptly repeated 
by the regimental and company musicians, 
Formations for drills were fairly prompt, 
and tor parades could not be improved 
upon. When I say that at one parade 
the different regiments were formed and 
presented to their colonels within seventy - 
eight seconds from the first note of the 
band, the degree of promptness attained 
may be realized. Guard mounts and 
parades throughout the week were 
prompt and went smoothly, showing that 
much attention had been paid to these 
ceremonies during the drill season. Guard 
duty was fairly well done; men generally 
were fairly well posted and knew their 
duties, 

The whole of each of the eight days 


least, is a 


calls. 





of camp, except Sunday, was devoted to 
military duties, and there was no shirk- 
ing. Hach man, except the sick, the 
guard and some few specially excused, 
was required to attend all roll calls and 
drills. Reveille sounded at 6 A. M., and. 
from that time till the dismissal of  bri- 
gade dress parade, at about 6:20 Pp. M, 
every officer and man in camp was at 
work, 

The illustrations which we give of “ The 
Rally by Company,” “Rally by Fours,” 
“Company Drill” and “Skirmish Line” 
show in a very graphic mode some of the 
incidents of this daily routine. 

The infantry were drilled each day 
in company and battalion skirmish drill, 
and in the school of the battalion; 
also in outpost duty. The country about 
Niantic is well adapted for this latter 
duty, and officers and men took much in- 
terest init. ‘The colored troops particu- 
larly should be mentioned, as they make 
such splendid skirmishers and scouts. 

Outpost duty may be said to be a fad 
with Major Burdett, engineer and signal 
officer (now colonel First Regiment C. N. 
G., succeeding Colonel Erichson), and he 
gives much time and study to this branch 
of military duty. 

Kach of the organizations was_ in- 
spected every morning at 8, also the mess 
houses, sinks, company streets, etc. ‘This 
inspection of the company tents, streets, 
etc., was a revelation. Mattresses and 
blankets were nicely piled and folded, 
with clothings, helmets, etc., neatly laid 
on top; arms in racks; shoes polished 
and placed at back of tent, toes to front. 
Too much credit cannot be given to the 
companies for the neatness and the dress- 
ing of the tents, and the cleanliness of the 
company streets. Within four hours. of 
breaking camp one of the regiments had a 
mark of too per cent. at this inspection, 
which mark was nothing unusual during 
the week throughout the brigade, but de- 
serves special mention, reference being 
had to the time. ‘The companies under 
arms were not inspected man by man and 
piece by piece, which I think is to be re- 
gretted. 
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The Governor, Hon. Morgan G,. Bulke- 
ley, was in camp from Monday at 5 
pM. till Saturday at 7 A.M. He made 
frequent personal inspections of tents, 
sentinels, buildings, etce., and took great 
interest. in’ the encampment.  IHle also 
took frequent rides about the country, 
accompanied by his staff (to which T had 
the honor to be temporarily attached), 
and inspected the working of the out- 
posts. He is a hard worker and a great 
believer in’ the Connecticut National 
Guard, and it is owing to his judgment 
and firmness that the brigade has such an 
excellent commander, and that it was in 
camp eight days instead of six, as was 
usual. 

The review on Friday, “ Governor's 
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SKIRMISH LINE, 


COMPANY DRILL, 





Day,” was something to be remembered. 
‘Twenty-five hundred disciplined men in 
line were a magnificent sight ; the “ march 
past’ was steady, lines well dressed and 
intervals fairly well preserved. When 
cuides are a little better instructed the 
distances will be better taken. 

Of light artillery there is but one bat- 
tery, A, in the State, officered by a cap- 
tain and four lieutenants, and having 
sixty-nine enlisted men. ‘The guns are 
four three-inch Rodmans. Equipments are 
poor, but notwithstanding the fact that 
the horses are taken from the farm and 
are hitched up but seven days in the year 
for this kind of work the degree of pro- 
ficiency obtained is remarkable. Captain 
Fowler and his battery deserve great 
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credit for the 
excellent drill 
and discipline 
attained, 

Fhe earth- 
Works at camp 
are armed with 
the heavy artil- 
lerv, two ten- 
inch = Rodmans 
and four ten- 
inch mortars. 
Sergeant Cashman, Second 
Artillery, stationed at Fort 
Adams, was) detailed = as— in- 
structor in heavy gun and 
mortar practice, and_ per- 
formed his duties well. Plas- 
ter shells were used with small 
charges of powder, and the 
drill and instruction were most 
satisfactory. ‘The four machine 
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and flies for officers, and walled common teats for enlisted men, 
four men to each tent. 

The messing at the camp was done by caterers, each caterer 
having one or more companies. ‘The ration of the men is com- 
muted at 30 cents each, and each organization makes its own 
with 













the caterer. ‘The system is bad and there is 


much complaint, 
in charge of the commissary department, 

The State has built good mess houses for each regiment and 
for brigade 


I would suggest that the messing be placed 


headquarters and for the Governor and_ staff, 


The kitchens at the different mess houses are 
simply sheds. Something should be done to 
remedy this defect. (Action since camp is 
being taken.) 

The important duty of policing of camp 
was first class in every particular, ‘Tents, 
company streets, kitchens, sinks, etc., were 
inspected each day by some one of the bri- 
gade officers in addition to the inspection of 
regimental and company officers. Sinks were 
kept sweet and clean, all slops were removed 
twice a day, and police parties were about 
from time to time during each 
day and evening to remove 
any rubbish which might have 
been carelessly thrown on the 
parade or about the different 
headquarters. 

The hospital was. situated 
in the rear of brigade head- 
quarters, distance about 100 
yards, and in charge of Lieut. 
Col. George L. Porter, who 

some twenty 
years ago 


resigned from 





guns (one from each regiment) LT. COL, LOUIS VAN KENREN, ‘a 
were formed into a_ battery t ve fee wiat 
and drilled as such. ‘Too much praise cannot SeTVICe. 


be accorded this corps for the efficient manner 
in which tts duty was performed. 
I was with the troops performing outpost duty ; 
on each day a different gun went 
attacking force, and to see the way in which 
advantage was taken of every shelter, the man- 
Vwhich the gun was taken by hand over 
ground impossible for horses, and the manner 
in which the whole work was performed would — 
have led a stranger to believe that disciplined 
“veterans” were doing the work. 
no target practice during camp week, but then all target firing is 
done by the different organizations during the spring and sum- 
mer months. In this State there is no skirmish target practice, 
which | think is to be regretted. 

In addition to the equipments mentioned in Part IT. of this 
article, haversacks, canteens and knapsacks are furnished by 
the State. Each organization furnishes its own leggings. The 
old pattern) McKeever cartridge box is used. ‘The State has 
no web belts for field service. 
viceable equipage to fully equip the brigade. It consists of 
hospital tents and flies for field hospital and offices; wall tents — maj. anp surc. 1. B. ALMY. 
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The State owns sufficient ser- 


‘There were 
two ambu- 
lances, kept 
hitched up all 
the time dur- | 
ing daylight, | 
ready for any | 
emergency. 


The drill of 
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the hospital corps of the Third Regiment, 
under the immediate charge of Regimen- 
tal Surgeon Major Leonard B. Almy, was 
something to be proud of. Major Almy 
has adopted a system which, to my mind, 
cannot be improved upon, ‘The different 
regimental surgeons, with their assistants, 
were detailed in rotation for hospital duty, 
and together with the hospital corps did 
good service. ‘The whole corps should 
receive praise. 

There was little sickness in camp, the 
average number per day being but 5, or 
less than 2'2 per 1,000. 

Everything pertaining to the medical 
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and hospital corps of the brigade should 
be marked “ perfect.” 

The quartermaster’s department, under 
Brig. Gen. William B. Rudd, ably assisted 
by Col. Henry C. Morgan (a retired army 
officer), is a department to be relied on. 
It is well organized, well supplied and 
well manned. ‘To go into details would 
take up too much space ; I therefore leave 
it with the few remarks already made. 

General Watson has deservedly earned 
and won the esteem, respect, and_ re- 
gard of every man in the brigade, from 
“high private” up. ‘The officers to a man 
are loyal to him, and it is no false praise 
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The guard mounts at camp were all that could be desired; 
executed with snap and vim, Tf have no hesitancy in saying 
that there is material enough in the National Guard of the 
State to make veterans in thirty days if put to the test. 

The brigade staff is composed of hard and intelligent work- 
ers, While the same is true of the leaders of the Governor's & 
staff. “Phe colored troops are simply perfect, and in getting 
through the brush, as demonstrated on grand 
guard, they exhibit the traits of Indians, and 
in scouting exhibit an acuteness that is abso- 
lutely marvelous. ‘The camp was simply per- 
fect, and f have no hesitancy in’ saying 
that af the exigency arose to-morrow the 
Connecticut National Guard could turn out 
at a moment's notice cnough men equipped 
and with military knowledge to act as line offi- 
cers for a whole corps. ‘There is one detail of 
instruction in the Connecticut. National Guard 
which deserves special mention, 
and that is the division of cach 
company into squads under 
charge of a non-commissioned 





to say he is 
in command 
of the finest 
brivade en 


campment 
the Connee 
trout Nation- 
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ever held officer, each non-commisstoned 


It would CAPT, W. i MOS officer having the business and 


be neither home address of each member 


fair nor justin the light of of his squad, cach officer having 
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the excellence of the encamp- the corresponding address — of 





ment to pass severe words of each non-commissioned officer, 


and each battalion 
commander — having 
the address of each 
officer, From reports 
ofa trial summons it 
appears that the 
average of the bri- & 
gade was a presenta. & 
tion of better than 56 
per cent, uniformed, 
armed,and 
With am- 
munition 
distribut- 
edinforty- 
five min- 
utes after 
order. 


| censure upon the minor de- 
tats that are unquestionably 
open to criticism, for noth 
inv else that TP have seen can 
be found tault) with The 
brigade as a whole is thor 



















oughly proficient, and the faults which 





are apparent are of such a nature that 
they cannot be eriticised, from the fact 
that with a little more traming of the 
men, which | beleve they honestly desire, 
instruction will overcome the chief ob 
stacles of objection that have arisen, and 





do away with all the eriticisms that would CAPT, J.P. KELLOGG. 
arise Poo little attention is) paid in 

the matter of salutes. ‘There is not enough respect 
shown for the officers. When men don a uniform 






















their individuality becomes extinet and they should 
forget familiarity and honor the offices, if they do not 
honor the men who occupy them, “Phe militiamen of 
Connecticut are ready and willing to learn, and all 
they need is instruction in this respect. “Phe fault 
lies with the officers and non-commissioned officers, [| carr. RM. 
who as a rule overlook this matter and are careless, 

Phe non-commissioned officers are not strong and forcible 








enough, Tf they would exact more respect it would be 
gladly given, for, | repeat, the men are anxious and willing 


to obey orders and to pay respect, only they do not know how 
and need teaching. Now that the new tactics or drill regu- 
lations have been adopted by the State, which give non- 
commissioned officers soo much more responsibility, probably 
they will take more pains and compel more respect. 
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HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HE great day came freighted with 
the hopes and fears of a college 
year. Would Harvard be van- 
quished at last? No one knows 

how much the happiness of college life 
depends upon these annual contests. 
No event in after years stands out so 
decisively. Everything—studies, recita- 
tions, stand, college politics—are forgot- 
ten, but never the game. At this time, 
too, but ove game. 

Harry jumped out of bed and, for 
luck, blew thrice and cut his Bible to 
the following verse at the right hand 
upper column: “ Wow the height thereof 
was eight cubits, and the width thereof ten 
cubits.” 

He closed the Bible and stood medi- 
tating a moment. Could the dim mean- 
ing of the verse portend the size of the 
great Archie Bush as he would walk 
off the field after victory? Finding it 
was only six o’clock he got back to bed 
again for another nap. Presently Ella 
Gerhart was acting as umpire, and 
pitch and twirl as he would the balls 
flew anywhere but over the home-plate. 
The Harvard nine came on the field 
clad in complete armor. They had large 
scoop nets, with which they caught the 
balls of iron, with which they insisted 
on playing, and instead of a pitcher they 
shot these balls out of a cannon. It was 
impossible to hit them. Poor Yale pro- 
tested, but protested in vain. Ella, as 
umpire, absolutely refused to listen to 
reason. The score ran up to 2,801 to 
nothing, and every Yale man on the 
ground was in tears. He tried to pitch, 
but his arm was powerless and hung by 
his side like a pump handle. From this 
maddening dream he awoke to see Jack 
and Thornton standing over him at his 
bedside. 

“ Awake, awake, the lark at heaven’s 
high gate sings!” laughed the pleasant- 
natured Thornton. 

“Thank Heaven—it’s not true—is it?” 
asked Harry drowsily. “The game 


hasn’t been played yet—has it? and 
Harvard won by 2801 too?” “ Yes— 
you were hit by a ball off Archie Bush’s 
bat in the eighth inning,” laughed Jack, 
“and you’ve been out of your head for a 
week,” 

Thornton kept close to Harry all that 
morning. Made him lie down for an 
hour, and kept out the freshmen. 

“You coddle me like a young infant,” 
said Harry. 

“T don’t want you to listen to all the 
rumors and get nervous, my boy. You'll 
have strain enough. I want you to go 
on the field fresh.” 

“ Don’t fear—we’ll be fresh and green 
enough,” laughed Jack from the corner 
where he was feeding Stamp. “ How is 
your voice to-day Stampy? Allright?” 

He held up some of the biscuit out of 
the dog’s reach and he began to bark: 
“Umpty-umph ! umpty-umph!” 

“That’s all right, old man. You want 
to save your voice for the ninth inning. 
So don’t overbark xow. Don’t you 
think you’d better lie down now, and 
soak your head, Stampy? I want you 
to be perfectly fresh when you go on 
the field.” 

“See here, freshman, you're letting 
yourself in for a big licking,” growled 
Thornton, facetiously. Jack intimated 
that it would be dangerous for the weak 
little stroke to tackle the bow that morn- 
ing, and in a few moments they were 
amiably pulling and hauling each other 
over the floor. Thornton, strong as he 
was, had a gentle way with him and 
never exerted his full strength in these 
bouts. There was something very kind- 
ly in the nature of this strong handsome 
lad. He was so true-hearted, so modest, 
so gentle. “They never told their love” 
—but Jack and Harry had for him an 
affection which his early death the suc- 
ceeding vacation, while rescuing two 
men in the surf, turned into a holy mem- 
ory of their first year at Yale. 

This is what college life gives most of 
all—friendships—the most enduring and 
lasting of a man’s life. The Latin and 
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the Greek departs, but the ties of kindly 
feeling are never quite shaken off. 

The great Harvard nine arrived, 
bronzed and burley, about noon, and put 
wp at the Tontine Hotel, below the beau- 
tiful green. Their presence was signi- 
fied by an army of small boys and curi- 
osity-seekers, who hung about before the 
hotel doors. 

Accompaning the team were fifty toa 
hundred Harvard students, mostly of 
the very “swell” type—patronizing the 
college teams was not so universal as it 
isnow. They came down to New Haven 
perfectly confident of victory. They af- 
fected to look down on Yale as foemen 
hardly worthy of Harvard’s steel. 

The Harvard sympathizers wore gen- 
tlemanly little rosettes of red, while the 
Yale men swathed themselves in blue 
ribbons. Yale hated Harvard and its 
top-lofty airs, but feared it. The unmis- 
takable air of high “ Bostonese”’ gentility 
pervaded the whole delegation. The 
very appearance of the nine on the field 
was in keeping with the well-bred air of 
the little knot of swells who came down 
from Cambridge to back their nine. 
There was not that terrible over-earnest- 
ness of the Yale nine. They played 
easily and smoothly, while the Yale 
team, in clumsy uniforms and caps with 
queer long peaks, made twice the honest 
effort to play well, but seemed to meet 
with astonishing ill-success. 

Long before the game began Hamil- 
ton Park was crowded with carriages 
and the field was lined with spectators 
from the little grand-stand behind the 
catcher to either side of first and third 
base. The student crowds were not or- 
ganized as they now are to give con- 
certed cheers, with a view to disconcert- 
ing the enemy’s pitcher. The rival ’rah, 
’rahs rang out, however, and the excite- 
ment and nervous tension was as great 
then as now. The rivalry of the two 
great universities seems to be bred in 
the bone—inherited from our fathers 
who fought on the lakes of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts for aquatic su- 
premacy. Old rows never forgiven, old 
sores never healed, bled afresh on these 
occasions. 

This bitterness gave additional point 
to victory and intensified defeat. 

The umpire was at last chosen, andin 
the toss-up Harding lost and Yale went 
in to bat. The Harvard team sauntered 
out into the field as if conscious of vic- 
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tory. Their crimson uniforms were 
neat and “ becoming,” as Miss Hastings 
observed from her aunt, Miss Mulford’s 
carriage, which had drawn up in a cap. 
ital position behind first base. Miss 
Hastings signified her loyalty to Yale, 
as did her companion, by wearing blue 
ribbons galore in her hat and around 
her parasol. Her companion to-day was 
not Miss Mulford—the elderly spinster 
had no head for baseball, she said, and 
ever since the overturning of her lan- 
dau on the way to Lake Saltonstall, had 
kept out of the way of “student per- 
formances.” The young lady at Miss 
Hastings’ side was another Farming. 
tonian, and it was her first visit to New 
Haven and her first game of baseball, 
She was of a lively disposition and at 
the moments of most intense excitement 
in the game kept up a rattling fire of 
questions at a tall senior who stood on 
the steps of their carriage. 

Harry was seated on the players’ 
bench watching Harding, who was first 
at bat, “slide” to second, when someone 
tapped him on the shoulder. There 
were, in those days, none of the present 
formalities of ropes and policemen to 
keep back the crowd, and a majority of 
the students squatted on the green turf, 
while three or four Harvard men swag- 
gered about offering odds of two to one 
on their team and finding few takers. 

Harry looked up. “Why, hello, Uncle 
Dick! I didn’t know you were coming 
up.” 

“T thought I’d run up and encourage 
you a little, my boy. I think you're 
going to win.” ae 

“T think you’ve got ’em. They are so 
cocksure, and when a man is cocksure of 
anything, he’s pretty sure to lose. How 
they strut about! Perhaps they’ll go 
home and feel sick to-night. I’m so glad 
you're going to pitch, my boy. Your 
mother wants me to telegraph her as 
soon as the game is over. Hello! Hard- 
ing gets third, and only one out. I al- 
ways think the first inning is the most 
exciting in a ball game—Geewhitaker, 
what a catch !—but Harding gets home, 
one run, and th¢ inning' is half over.” 

Then came the change of sides, and 
Harry rose, threw off his blazer and 
strolled out to the box. No one of that 
vast throng imagined his heart was 
throbbing wildly and that he was clench- 
ing his fists to hold himself down. The 
Yale crowd, led by Thornton, gave him 
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an inspiring volley of cheers. Harry 
overheard some one of the Harvard nine 
remark laughingly, “Oh, I guess we’re 
going to have a picnic ; I’m sorry for 
the poor freshman’s family—I suppose 
they’re all here to see the kid distinguish 
himself.” He had pitched in games be- 
fore, but never surrounded by such a 
turbulent crowd. It seemed as he stood 
there, ball in hand, waiting for Captain 
Harding to set his men, as if he could 
see every face fastened on him inquir- 
ingly and doubtingly. He even saw Miss 
Hastings, in her carriage, who was ex- 
amining him critically through an opera- 
glass. In the third row—with Grannis 
—sat Ella Gerhart, smiling down at him. 
Behind 3d were about a hundred fresh- 
men, with Thornton standing up waving 
a cane and leading the cheers. Over by 
1st was the little knot of Harvard men, 
waving red flags and openly guying 
him. How he hated and feared Har- 
vard that day! The Cambridge men 
had never yet been beaten by Yale. 

If he failed, he failed so openly, so 
pointedly, that he felt he would rather 
die than face the college again. He 
seemed to be alone. He turned around 
and looked at Jim Danforth who was 
leaning his hands on his knees off sec- 
ond. 

“I'm here, old man !” were Jim’s words, 
half whispered, half sung to him. In- 
stantly he felt himself. He knew Jim 
was ready there whatever happened. 
He delivered the ball, and then there 
was a mighty crash, as if every throat 
had opened and bellowed out of pure ner- 
vousness and excitement. It appeared 
that the great Archie Bush had struck 
at but had not touched the first pitched 
ball. 

Now, instantly, Harry felt every face 
to be kindly and in sympathy. The next 
ball was a foul. The next a “ball,” 
the next a feeble grounder, Bush did 
not hit squarely, and Jim Danforth, ap- 
parently not noticing particularly, and 
as if it was of marvelously small im- 
portance, picked the ball up and care- 
lessly tossed to one out. 

Hencetorth Harry knew that the 
crowd was with him. They were friends 
now—they had always been so, of course, 
but Ae did not fee/it. Herecovered him- 
self, and the next man went out on three 
strikes. ‘Then aclose observance of his 
pitching on part of the Harvard nine, 
and a hurried consultation. Gad! the 
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kid could pitch, after all. The next 
man encouraged the enemy a little; he 
hit a long fly—but Harding pulled it 
down after along run. Scorer too. , 

Then the game settled down to one 
of those long, hard, slow fights common 
enough in the long list of games since. 
Not one of those etghteen players but 
was in dead, solemn earnest—except 
perhaps “ Dan,” whose nervous tension 
seemed only to betray itself in a ridicu- 
lous over-coolness which amounted at 
times almost toindifference. He played 
a brilliant, errorless game, having that . 
perfect intuitive knowledge of what he 
was to do, which marks the best pro- 
fessionals. If he caught a hot fly, un- 
like most amateurs, he wasn’t satisfied 
with ¢hat, he sent the ball instantly 
where it ought to go. He was a rock 
at second, and came in for the greatest 
applause. 

In those days scores usually got up 
into the twenties, and by the eighth 
inning the score was 19 to 17 in Yale’s 
favor. Once Harvard got into a streak 
of batting and led by 5 runs; then Yale 
pulled up and passed her. Harry looked 
up and saw Miss Hasting’s face when 
Yale was behind. She seemed unable 
to control her tears. But she smiled 
again when Yale led. And so it came 
to the eventful ninth inning. No one 
sat on the ground now. Every play was 
followed with the most intense excite- 
ment. Was Yale destined to win, after 
the long years of fruitless effort? It 
seemed so. 

Harry nerved himself to do his best, 
but he was really very tired. It wasn’t 
the mere pitching, it was the strain that 
told on his inexperience. Yale made 
no runs during her half of the inning, 
and the last half came on with Harvard 
two runs behind. ° 

If Harry was able to hold them down 
the game was won. Through the entire 
game our freshman had sent in the ball 
with a precision and force that even 
astonished Yale’s reliable back-stop. 
Two runs in one inning was pretty hard 
to make up, and it would take three to. 
win. Harvard men looked very glum 
and hardly gave a cheer when Harry 
failed to strike out their first man, who 
reached 1st on a fumble by Yale’s 3d 
baseman, The Harvard player started 
for 2d the third pitch, and Crosby was 
a little too slow in getting the ball 
into Danforth’s hands. It was a close 
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decision, but the umpire called it safe. 
Then the Harvard crowd yelled itself 
hoarsé, but quieted down as their next 
man retired on a fly toright. The Har- 
vard man on 2d stole 3d. Then a man 
hit the ball hard to short, who threw 
home to head off the Harvard man on 
3d base and prevent his scoring, but the 
batter reached 1st safely and on the 
next pitch stole second. It was now a 
toss-up who would win and Harding, to 
steady Harry, walked way in from cen- 
ter and whispered, “Take it very slow 
and worry the batsman.” The wait had 
a good effect on Harry, who afterwards 
confessed to Jack that he was nearly in 
a bad state of “rattles.” He struck out 
the next man, and the crowd breathed 
freely. But it gave a great sigh of un- 
easiness as Archie Bush was seen select- 
ing a long willow bat from a bundle the 
Harvard nine had brought with them 
from Cambridge. Bush was tall and 
handsome, with a long, wavy mustache. 
He was tanned very dark, and as he 
stood there perfectly cool, waiting for a 
ball “ where he wanted it,” he was a per- 
fect specimen of an American college 
player. Probably Harvard has never 
seen his like since. It seemed to several 
as if Harry weakened before him, and 
sent in balls without much swiftness. 
He let one or two go past, then swing- 
ing his bat with a tremendous effort, 
hit the ball fair and lifted it in the air. 
Devin, Yale’s crack left-fielder, ran back 
to the rail which separated the race- 
track from the field. Even then the 
ball was ten feet over his head. No 
such bat had ever been seen on the field. 
Bush trotted around the bases, follow- 
ing the other two men home, and Har- 
vard had won the day, but won it by 
the narrowest margin. The Yale crowd 
went home in gloomy silence. It was 
like a funeral. Miss Hastings, driven 
rapidly home, passed the team as the 
players were slowly riding back to col- 
lege. She did not recognize Harry and 
did not bow. The whole world seemed 
at a standstill to him. The weight of 
defeat was almost more than he could 
bear. 

“ Boys,” said Bush, as the Harvard 
contingent gathered round him and 
raised him on their shoulders, “that 
freshman will beat Harvard the next 
three years—you take my word—an- 
other year will make that young rascal 
invincible.” 
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The great races at Springfield to be 
held the first week in July, took upa 
great deal time and attention. Jack 
went up with his crew a week before the 
“annuals” began, and Harry a day or 
two before the races, partly because New 
Haven began to fill up with strangers 
for commencement week, and he felt 
that a freshman was out of place, and 
partly because he wished to avoid the 
assiduous attentions of the Gerhart fam- 
ily. It got so that Father Gerhart began 
to regard him in the light of a future 
son-in-law. It was getting to be a nuis- 
ance to have him come to the room, and 
sit and smoke and talk about his new 
patent electrical lamps, and the millions 
he had “in sight.” Grannis met him once 
or twice, and when he found he was 
Ella’s father, struck up a warm friend- 
ship with him. Grannis, with his rough 
red beard shaved off, and a mustache 
only, was not a half bad-looking fellow. 
In spite of his roughness he was very 
much of a gentleman and always in dead 
earnest in everything he did. 

He had tasted almost every kind of bor- 
der life, and he longed he said “ to get ac- 
quainted ” with refined educated women, 
He appeared to be surprised that he 
“wasn’t invited around more.” ‘To him 
the Gerharts were the only exception, 
but even the Gerhart girls made a great 
deal of fun of the strong, gritty, honest 
red-headed fellow. He was very kind 
to them. The fact was he was secretly 
in love with the pretty Ella. But of this 
fact he never spoke to anyone ; he merely 
said she reminded him of a girl he had 
known in Keokuk, who had died. 

It was the thing in those days, and 
perhaps it is a custom still honored, to 
cram for “annuals ” while sailing among 


the pretty Thimble Islands or cruising: 


off New Haven Point. After Thornton, 
Grannis, Jack and the rest of them went 
with their crews to finish training at 
Springfield; Harry and half a dozen of 
the Gimly gang hired the catboat Fan- 
ate and spent all their time on the water, 
except when in bed or in Alumni Hall. 
The “ Annuals were a bore-ore-ore,” as 
the song went—a decided bore! It 
was only by interlarding these disagree- 
able torture-chamber ordeals with a day 
of calm, beautiful sailing on the harbor 
and Sound that they were able to be sat- 
isfactorily endured. The Fannie always 
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carried a good lunch, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the text-books generally lay 
unheeded in the cabin—not neglected, 
of course, but unheeded! Why read in 
Horace of the “ rare violet sea” when it 
lay all about them? Why enthuse with 
the soldiers of Xenophon over “ Tha- 
lassa! Thalassa !”” when the blue waves 
lapped the sides of the Fannie so musi- 
cally and lulled them to repose as sweet 
as that of Odysseus upon the Island of 
Cyprus? 

On one of these delightful days of 
dolce far niente, they had sailed far out 
into the Sound and were lying becalmed. 
Far to the north and east rose the white 
column of the light-house, like a finger 
of alabaster in the shining June sun; to 
the south lay the wooded shores of Long 
Island, and in the offing a hundred white 
sail caught the soft glow of the sun and 
made as beautiful a marine picture as 
one would care to see. It was high noon, 
and Best, Coles, Nevers, Steele De 
Koven, known as the “Immaculate,” 
Ritch and Harry, comprising the Fannie’s 
crew of that day, were all stretched out 
on the deck and on the long side seats 
asleep, when suddenly, loud and clear, 
not very far away, came the sharp pop 
of a champagne cork. 

DeKoven and Harry were on their feet 
in an instant, to repel boarders ! 

A large schooner yacht was idly flap- 
ping her great sails not sixty feet away 
from them. 

“ Hello there—umpty four !” shouted a 
young man, holding a bottle and glass 
in his hand, beneath the awning at the 
stern. 

“Why—it’s Caswell!” exclaimed De 
Koven. “ Where on earth has e dropped 
down from?” 

As the boats drifted together an old 
gentleman came out on deck and called 
to the boys pleasantly, “Come aboard, 
youngsters—we’re just going to have 
lunch !” 

“Come aboard!” shouted Caswell. 
“ We want to hear the latest news about 
the race!” Harry turned red and then 
pale—there was—yes—it was Miss 
Hastings in a pretty white yachting suit 
standing at Caswell’s elbow ! 

“We shall be most delighted!” 
shouted DeKoven, with a polite bow. 
The “Immaculate” was never at fault, 
either in knowing what to say, or in ap- 
pearance. Caswell, who had just re- 
turned with Holland from abroad in time 


for the ’Varsity races, was overjoyed to 
get the latest college news. “ Who’s gone 
to the senior societies?” was the first 
question he asked. “And so you made 
that little, smart Dave Johnson chair- 
man of your Delta Kap Campaign Com. 
mittee, did you?” Meanwhile he intro. 
duced them all to “father” Caswell, a 
portly old banker who said he had gradu. 
ated at Yale way back somewhere in 
the previous century, and one by one 
they met the ladies of the yacht which 
flew the pennant of the N. Y. Y. C. at 
the fore-top. 

At last he was formally introduced to 
Miss Hastings by Mrs. Caswell. 

“Clara, let me present Mr. Hazleton— 
Miss Hastings,” she said. 

“Chestleton,” corrected Harry, blush- 
ing and laughing at the same time. 

“Oh, we have met before—often, 
haven’t we, Mr. Chestleton?” said Miss 
Hastings. 

“Yes; I feel we are old friends,” said 
Harry. “Do you remember the first 
time we met?” 

“Yes; in the drawing-room car.” 

“Tou.” 

The feeling that he was now no 
longer a very fresh freshman gave him 
courage. Indeed, he wore on his white 
scarf the square society pin of Delta 
Beta Xi. Yes, Miss Hastings accepted 
him asasophomore. His bosom swelled 
with pride. She wes not ashamed she 
knew him. 

“T hope you have fully recovered 
from the upset you got on the Salton- 
stall road?” he said, by way of begin- 
ning conversation. 

“Oh, yes; but we have met since 
then—on the ball field—poor old Yale!” 

Miss Hastings pretended to wipe away 
a casual tear. 

“Oh, wait till next year!” laughed 
Harry. “Archie Bush leaves college 
this year. Now it will be our turn.” 

“Oh, I shall never, zever get over that 
horrid ninth inning!” exclaimed Miss 
Hastings. “ You don’t know how I felt. 
I went home and cried. I couldn’t take 
any tea; indeed, I could not!” 

Harry looked at her admiringly. In 
the first place she had never looked 
prettier in her life; in the second, she 
was a true blue Yale girl, and he felt 
they had acommon cause. How differ- 
ent she was from Ella Gerhart! He 
stood in great awe of her, however, as 
yet, and there was one thing that 
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worried him: how came she to be on 
the Caswell’s yacht? 

“Do a// the students at Yale now pass 
their days on the water?” asked the old 
commodore. “In my day we had, now 
and then, a recitation—just by way of 
variety, you know.” 

“Qh, this is ‘annual week,’ sir,” said 
Harry. “We are cramming for exam- 
inations, you see. We have a day in 
between each exam. It’s quieter out on 
the water, sir, and we are not interrupt- 
ed in our work.” 

“Very sorry we interrupted your 
studies,” laughed the old gentleman. 
“But can’t you bring your books 
aboard? Miss Hastings and the other 
young ladies who are just from Farm- 
ington, can assist you.” 

“T suppose you were worn.out with 
studying all the forenoon, and so fell 
asleep out of sheer brain fatigue?” 
laughed one of the young ladies. 

“T believe the faculty recommend 
sailing during annuals,” said Caswell, 
Jr. “Oh, you girls at Farmington never 
know what real study means. It means 


wet towels and cold tea all night, and a 
swelled head next day. 

“We study very hard at Farmington,” 
said Clara Hastings, her head very 


” 


erect. “Wedon’t graduate. I despise a 
girl who does anything so like—wmen. 
But we have to work very, very hard. 
And Miss Stout’s class in ‘the Law of 
Love and Love as a Law’ is famous!” 

There was a general laugh. “Ah,” 
said the old gentleman, “I suppose they 
even “ach the law of love nowadays. 
Has love-making become a lost art, 
then ?” 

“You don’t quite understand,” said 
Clara Hastings coldly, and the old gen- 
tleman winked facetiously at Harry. 
Luncheon was announced presently in 
the spacious cabin, and a delicious one 
it was. The yacht Zarguin, it seemed, 
was out for a few days’ cruise only, and 
was, if the wind sprang up, to put in 
New Haven harbor at sundown. It had 
picked up the Farmington party at 
Bridgeport. One of the four Farming- 
ton girls was a relative of the Caswells, 
and the whole party, chaperoned by 
Mrs. C., was now on its way to the races 
at Springfield. 

After lunch Caswell glanced at his 
father admiringly, and holding up a glass 
of champagne proposed a toast to the 
class of ’43. 
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“Rum boys in those days!” said his 
father, “a tough, fighting, roaring, devil- 
may-care lot of dogs. A great many 
fire-eating Southerners—why we had a 
duel once a week. What do your little 
rows between classes amount to nowa- 
days—fish /—we always killed half a 
dozen at least in our fights! I had to 
fight in college. We fought the townies 
and the firemen then. I carry a scar on 
my neck still where I was cut with a 
sabre by a fireman. Did you ever hear 
of the fireman who was shot? Well, I 
know who shot the fellow, but it’s a 
secret, and I’m not going to let out his 
name now, because he is living.” 

Of course the ladies looked horrified. 

“Father, tell us about one of those 
old banger rushes, won’t you, and about 
the herd of cattle you turned loose in 
the chapel ?” 

“Why in our day,” laughed the genial 
old gentleman, “we had the faculty all 
at our feet. They never dared say a 
word, They were the wxder dogs then, 
and we students were on top. Why, 
when a professor walked across the cam- 
pus and met an upper classman, he al- 
ways touched his hat.” 

Harry held his breath. 

“ And when any tutor became unpop- 
ular, we just gave him a coat of tar and 
feathers in the good old Southern style, 
and rode him on a rail clear out of town 
and dumped him in the Quinippiac. Oh, 
we never stood any nonsense from the 
faculty! We had it all our own way. 
My son tells me it’s the other way now, 
and the faculty is not behaving as it 
should. To me it seems that old Yale 
must be going to the dogs!” 

Was he not laughing at them? 

“Here is Teddy—‘ dropped.’ My son, 
if you had been in ’43 you never would 
have been dropped. No, indeed! you 
would have made the faculty conform 
to your standard, and I doubt not but 
that we would all have had an easier time 
ofit. I tell you, students were scarcer in 
those days, and the faculty used to en- 
courage every one of us to stay on and 
graduate. They needed our term fees. 
They never dreamed of such a thing as 
dropping us. About those cows we got’ 
into the chapel—well, we just did that 
to show the faculty we had our own 
ideas of propriety, and wern’t to be tam- 
pered with.” 

After lunch, when Harry and Miss 
Hastings were seated on deck a little 
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apart from the others, she said: “Of 
course you didn’t take for earnest all 
that Mr. Caswell said. He’s the great- 
est tease and the greatest joker in the 
world. He is always quietly ‘ grinding’ 
Ted Caswell. By-the-way, they say he’s 
going to give Yale a new dormitory.” 

“Is he?” 

“Yes; he’s very rich. To my mind 
it was awfully brave in the faculty to 
drop his son. I think it’s that reason 
he’s more inclined to give them the 
dormitory is 

“I’m glad they did it!” exclaimed 
Harry, “because he’s now in Umpty 
four.” 

“T know a lot of professors’ fami- 
lies. A braver, more self-denying, hard- 
worked set of men never lived!” said 
Miss Hastings, her eyes fairly glowing 
with feeling. , 

“Why, I never looked at them as 
particularly daring,” laughed Harry. 

“But they are. Look at their sala- 
ries! What men of their ability would 
not prefer to go out in the world and 
earn a fortune? Money-getting would 
be easy enough for some of them. 
Professor Maynard is very rich now. 
What with his arithmetics, Aunt Mul- 
ford says he is worth half a million. 
Yet every day he teaches and gives his 
salary to the college. Oh, I think it is 
grand!” 

“What a 
claimed Harry with enthusiasm. 
even admire the faculty!” 

“ Well, I ought to be; I had an older 
brother who left Yale in his sophomore 
year and went to the war with fifty 
others. He was killed. I was a little 
girl then, but I remember his funeral ; 
all his classmates gathered around his 
grave and they sang their old time-worn 
college songs. I cried my eyes out, 
because the songs weren’t solemn—just 
the songs he used to sing.” Miss Hast- 
ings looked away a moment. “Qh, 
Yale is one of my traditions. My aunt, 
Miss Mulford—you saw her that day— 
she has ahistory. I'd like to tell you if 
there wastime. It wasa love affair, and 
she was a very beautiful girl in those 
days, long before the war, and the col- 
lege was full of Southerners. She was 
wildly in love with a young Virginian, 
and nearly eloped with him; but they 
stopped them and afterwards the South- 
erner was killed in a duel at Richmond. 
New Haven was very gay in those days, 








Yale girl you are!” ex- 
“You 
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not so dull as nowadays. I imagine 
people entertained a great deal more, 
Southern families came North and spent 
the summer there. Oh, I have heard 
such romantic tales from Aunt Mulford!” 

“ Are you romantic?” asked Harry. 

“Can one be romantic in these dull 
times ?” asked the beautiful girl looking 
about the yacht, and not realizing the 
charming romance of the hour. 

“Of course—we are more practical,” 
said Harry. “Yale is more of a grind 
now, I fancy. From what I can gather 
in those o/d days it was one grand holi- 
day!” A 

“Caswell is a very handsome fellow— 
don’t you think so?” asked Harry of 
Miss Hastings in a whisper. 

He said this, and watched her lovely 
face narrowly. Was Caswell his deadly 
rival? 

“ [—yes—he is very handsome.” 

“T’m so glad he’s dropped into umpty 
four.” 

There was a little pause. 

“T hope he will behave next year.” 

“He will be very popular in our 
class.” 

“It was perfectly disgraceful his tip- 
ping us over that time. I never told 
Aunt Mulford.” 

Harry laughed. 
Yale girl!” he said. 
word then?” 

“No. The fact was, I didn’t care 

“ 7 was glad of it—because—” 

He looked straight into her lovely 
gray eyes, and she looked down. 

“TI hope we will be good friends. 
You must call on me next year when 
I am at aunt’s, and you must bring 
Mr. Rives.” 

“T have only one more year at Farm- 
ington,” she said, “then I’ll be ‘out—’” 

“And I'll be a junior!” exclaimed 
Harry. “I can’t realize it. I speak now 
for every waltz at our promenade—” 

Miss Hastings laughed a little. “Oh, 
won’t you write your name on my fan, 
Mr. Chestleton,” she said, “and add 
‘pitcher ?’” 

“Oh, I’ve heard so much about you,” 
said Harry. “I’ve heard that you are a 
wonderful pianist. I’ve heard you know 
Greek and Latin—that you—that you 
are a wonderful skater 

“T want you to write your name on 
my fan,” she replied, “and for a motto 
you might add ‘ Little pitchers have big 
ears !’” 


“ You are a real true 
“You never said a 
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BY CAPT. THOS. 


I'll give you,” 

said Fred Stoney, 

after reflective- 
ly watching the curl- 
ing wreaths that floated 
upward from his “ briar 
root’ for some time— 
“an otter hunt!” 

“ How are you going 
to manage that, Fred ?” 
I asked, rather taken 
by surprise. 

\ “Well, you see,” he 
replied, “we are blue 
moulding for something to do and now we 
have a chance of some fun with the otters. 
Here’s what I purpose doing. Tim Ryan 
tells me that every morning lately, when 
he has been down looking after the stock, 
he has seen a big otter in the drain near 
the Black Grove. I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t try and knock some fun out 
of him with the hounds.” 

We—Fred Stoney, Alexander Tait and 
myself — were sitting one fine evening 
in spring in the sanctum (which was dig- 
nified with the name of “the office”) 
of the first named at his ancestral home, 
Kyle Park, Ballyslopguttery. Kyle Park 
was a good specimen of a type of resi- 
dence common enough in Ireland. By 
a stroke of fortune, about a century ago, 
a Stoney found himself in possession of 
some ready money, which so astonished 
him that he immediately went to work to 
get rid of it as quickly as possible and 
resolved to build himself a castle which 
would quite put in the shade the man- 
sions of the neighboring gentry. Being 
a great sporting man and the M. F. H. 
of the district, his first thought was the 
stables, and accordingly fine ranges of 
buildings, occupying three sides of a quad- 
rangle, were erected; but funds giving out 
at this point the contemplated magnifi- 
cent castle which was to have completed 
the fourth side of the square was never 
commenced. 

Another Stoney reigned, and as “the 
ready’ had vanished the castle in the air 
was relinquished, and he decided to con- 
vert the stables into the residence, and 
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after a lot of tearing down of partitions 
and building up of others, a great ram- 
bling, uncomfortable dwelling was con- 
structed—a combination of long, draughty, 
dark corridors, small sitting rooms and 
enormous cold bedrooms that would have 
rejoiced the heart of the ordinary amateur 
architect. 

Fred was the present unhappy propri- 
etor of this conglomeration of stone and 
mortar, along with a score of hundreds 
of “dhirty acres.” Most of the estate was 
let out in miserable little holdings of from 
three to twenty acres. 

In the olden days these tenants used to 
pay their rents in kind—oats, “turf,” hay, 
pigs, potatoes, fowl, e¢ hoc genus omne— 
only a few of the larger and more wealthy 
occupants paying cash. 

Now, though professing the same ardent 
attachment to the “ ould stock,” supplies 
came in in a very casual fashion, owing to 
their terror of ‘the Laague,” they said. 
Be this as it may, poor Fred found it 
pretty hard to get along and keep up the 
herd of helpers (?) attached to the estab- 
lishment. 

Alexander Tait was rather an incongru- 
ous sort of inmate for a place like Kyle 
Park. A distant cousin of the Stoney 
family, residing in “ Auld Reekie,” and a 
staunch Gladstonian, he had taken up the 
Irish question with all the zeal natural to 


‘an unpractical biased outsider, and had 


come to Ireland to take notes for himself, 
with a view to publishing a book in refu- 
tation of “that tissue of tortuous trash,” 
as he alliteratively styled the Z?mes pam- 
phlet on “ Parnellism and Crime.” 

A middle-aged man of a grave and 
serious exterior, heightened by the grim 
severity with which he glared over his 
spectacles, and the long unkempt hair 
pushed back off his forehead, there was 
a deep strata of genuine good nature in 
the fellow beneath a crust of bombastic 
pomposity. 

The notes for his book had been chiefly 
contributed by Fred and myself over our 
“pipes and poteen,” and if ever the publi- 
cation appears I think some of the “ facts” 
and statistics will astonish the natives. 

As for myself, the least said the better 
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ambo—not, 1 trust, according to Lord 

Byron’s definition—* zd est, blackguards 

both.” 
¥ * * * * 

“Well, ‘Tim,” said Fred, as the long, 
uncouth figure of the herd made his ap- 
pearance, “come in and sit down, What 
about this wonderful otter of yours?” 

“ Be the tare o’ war, Misthur Frid, he’s 
there for shure. No later thin to-day 
mornin’ I seen ’im, ’an he’s as big as an 
ass!” 

“Well, tell us all about him and what 
chance we have of hunting him with the 
hounds. ‘Tom, give ‘Tim something to 
moisten his throat.” 

I poured him out a glass of. whiskey, 
which he held up to the light in a critical 
manner, with the remark: “ The divil 
blow the man that blew you.” 

“QOh, never mind, Tim,” laughed Fred ; 
“we'll fill it again for you.” 

“ Long life to yer honor ; thim glasses 
only aggravates wan.” 

“Well, sorr, about the otthur. Ye’s can 
see him for yirsilf any mornin’ or evenin’ 
at all. He’s mostly down by the big ould 
sally stump, at the drain, near the badger 
grove ; but betimes he resorts them furze 
near the cut-away bog. Is it goin’ to 
hunt him wid the hounds ye are, Misthur 
Frid? Sorra wan o’ me knew that dogs 
that nivir hunted anything but a fox ’id 
take after an otthur.” 

“Oh, never fear, I'll get them to hunt 
him if you make him out for me. We'll 
try him to-morrow morning ! 

“Tell Paddy Murphy not to feed any 
of the old hounds to-night, as I want them 
early. I'll draw the most likely dogs my- 
self in the morning. Don’t you be going 
blabbing to everyone that we are taking 
the hounds out; I don’t want a crowd 
with us. Have us up early now, ‘Tim, for 
there’s no use if we don’t get out before 
people are stirring.” 

“All right, Misthur Frid, never fear 
but I’ll have ye’s all up by cock shout.” 

“Well, boys, that’s settled,” said Fred, 
as Tim took his departure. “I hope I'll 
be able to show you some fun to-morrow. 
You'll stay here to-night, Tom, and I'll 
send over for your terriers and any tog- 
gery you want. Of course you'll come 
out with us, too, Tait—it will be a new 
experience for you.” 

“TI don’t know,” replied that individ- 
ual; “I cannot say I am a votary of 
the chase, as I have never indulged in 
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its so-called pleasures; and, besides, | 
had intended devoting to-morrow to writ- 
ing on that extraordinary piece of bar. 
barity you informed me of to-day about 
having seen a woman and a donkey har. 
nessed to and drawing a plough. Hoy. 
ever, I think I shall go out with you, as | 
must see the lights, as well as the shadows, 
of Irish life.” 

“That’s right, old man !”’ laughed Fred, 
as he gave him a hearty slap on the back, 
“We'll show you something better than 
an ordinary eviction to-morrow, when we 
give this otter ‘ notice to quit.’ Put on 
something that you can jump about in, 
for I can tell you that otter hunting is no 
child’s play.” 

The remainder of the evening was taken 
up with reminiscences of former hunts, 
when Green of the 153d (“ Prince Henry 
of Battenberg’s Royal Isle of Wight 
Highland Light Infantry” they call the 
old regiment now) kept a pack of otter 
hounds in a neighboring garrison town, 

FKred’s hounds had, of course, never 
been entered on otters, having been kept 
strictly to their legitimate quarry, but we 
had no doubt but that if we once got them 
on the trail of Lutra vulgaris they would 
stick to him. 

* * * * * 

A glorious spring morning! ‘Tim had 
us up bright and early, and our first move 
was to pick out our hounds. Saracen, 
Swaggerer, Scornful, Sycophant, Strata- 
gem, Satellite, Sentinel, Splendor, Spokes- 
man, and Sybarite (Fred kept up the old 
Stoney tradition of naming all his pack 
with the initial letter S) were the ones se- 
lected, being old stagers that this new de- 
parture could not do any harm to when 
required again for their legitimate game. 

We then returned to the house to take 
a hasty breakfast and call Tait, who had 
not yet put in an appearance. 

Breakfast over, we went out on the 
lawn in front of the house, where we 
found Paddy Murphy, Tim Ryan, the 
hounds and terriers awaiting us. 

Great was the joy and many the “ yee- 
e-e-oughs”’ that greeted Fred’s advent on 
the scene. 

We had each donned “ blazers,” knicker- 
bockers and thick boots. Fred was armed 
with a long-handled gaff, while I had a 
light pole to help me over the many drains 
I knew we should encounter. 

“ Where’s that fellow Tait ?” cried Fred. 
“ What’s keeping him ?” 

“Hello! Tait! are you ready?” he 
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yelled out, and an answering hail came 
back—“ I'll be with you immediately. 

He came down, and such a cut for a 
rough-and-tumble run ! 

Fred and I could hardly keep our coun- 
tenances, while the two men were fairly 
choking. 

A shiny stove-pipe hat covered his po- 
litical locks, a high masher collar, a long, 
tight - fitting frock coat, light trousers, 
and thin shoes completing his turnout. 

“Well, you are a dude,” said Fred. 
“But don’t you think these go-to-meeting 
clothes will come to grief, Tait ?” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about me, my dear 
Stoney,” he answered ; “I am not one of 
your mighty hunters, and intend taking 
things quietly to-day.” 

“ All right, old fellow,” said Fred, “ only 
look out for that swell coat and hat. Now 
for it, boys!” 

We moved off across the lawn and en- 
tered the old deer park, once well stocked 
with a fine herd, but now, alas! with the 
walls broken down in many places and 
the gates gone it was but a relic of its 
former self. 

Still nothing could spoil its natural beau- 
ty, with its rich, rolling sward, its clumps 
of noble trees and masses of hawthorns, 
now bending beneath a wealth of fragrant, 
snowy blossom which perfumed the balmy 
morning breeze. The rabbits scuttled about 
here and there through the tufts of tall 
bracken, or sat up to look at us, till a 
charge from the terriers sent the white 
scuts popping pell-mell into their bur- 
rows, Away, a speck in the blue sky, the 
lark 

At heaven’s gate sings 

his matin song of praise; while from a 
hawthorn bough the thrush sends up his 
chorus in a flood of mellow music. From 
a fir tree in the grove the magpie chatters 
out an angry remonstrance to our ap- 
proach ; there in the old castle of Bally- 
finboy the jackdaws hop in and out 
through portholes and crevices, and their 
incessant “kee-aw! kee-aws!” fill the 
chambers that erst reverberated with the 
psalms of Cromwell’s saintly soldiers. 
Enough here to charm the heart of an Au- 
dubon or a Waterton, but we are on other 
thoughts intent. 

“Look out now, sorr!” whispers Tim. 
“We'll thry the cut-away bog first ;” and, 
with a wave of the hand from Fred the 
hounds are pottering about among the 
rushes, sedge and whins which cover a 
plot of some acres, from which, at a former 
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period, the “turf” (or peat) had been cut 
for fuel. 

Old Saracen feathers near the edge 
of the black grove, gives tongue, and the 
rest are to him like a flash, and dash off 
in full cry. 

“ That’s a fox!” cries Fred. 
no otter.” 

Sure enough, after skirting the grove 
for a short distance they wheel, and cross- 
ing some rough ground, mark their game 
to earth in the badger hill, where we find 
them tearing and scraping in the vain 
hope of disinterring reynard. 

Calling them off, we make for the otter’s 
“resort” (as Tim calls it), and try care- 
fully along the banks of the big drain, 
beating the thick clumps of gorse and 
ferns growing along the sides. 

At last we approached “the big sally 
stump,” and a hoarse whisper from Tim 
of “ Look out for ’im now!” put us all on 
the gud vive. 

A whimper from one of the hounds, a 
few sharp yelps from the terriers, a vision 
of some dark object, a flop into the drain, 
a yell of “Be all the goats in Kerry! 
there he is!” from Tim, accompanied by 
a screech that would have put Wagner 
to “the pin of his collar” to set to music, 
and then took place a scene of the wildest 
confusion. 

The hounds, unaccustomed to such 
work, jumped and bounded about on the 
banks, watching the terriers splashing 
and dashing in the drain; Fred cheering 
on his dogs ; Tim whooping and yelling ; 
Tait tearing along with the best of us 
and shouting for all he was worth, with 
his “stove pipe” waving wildly over his 
head with one hand and his spectacles in 
the other, till a root catching his foot, he 
pitched head first into the black, miry 
water of the drain. 

This created a diversion in favor of the 
otter, and as we fished out poor, splutter- 
ing Tait things quieted downabit. Tim, 
with an eye to business, was watching up 
and down the drain, and when Tait was 
safely established on terra firma and had 
pluckily exclaimed “Oh, I’m all right ; 
where’s the otter ?”’ hecried out : “ There 
he goes, yer souls to glory!” and then 
darted off with another unearthly war 
whoop. 

With a “toot! toot!” of his horn Fred 
had his hounds quickly together, and fly- 
ing along the bank they catch another 
view of their game and dash into the 
drain, the otter going under like a flash 
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and leaving the dogs paddling about in 
a most mystified manner, 

“This won't do!” cried Fred; “ we'll 
soon lose him if we go on in this sort. of 
way. We must get him out of this drain, 
Someone watch back in case he has turned, 
and let us stay quiet and see will he take 
to the bank.” 

Following silently along, we were re- 
warded by seeing the otter rise some dis- 
tance off, close by a high bank, creep 
up, and go scuttling away through the 
long grass and brushwood. 

On coming to the spot old Sycophant 
puzzled about for a little, and then hit off 
the line, quickly followed by the rest of 
the hounds in full cry, as they began to 
make out what was required of them with 
regard to this strange new amphibious 
fox. Now they come to a check, 
as Mr. Lutra vu/garts takes refuge in the 
gnarled roots of a large elm growing on 
the bank. 

Quickly the terriers are at work, yelp- 
ing, tearing roots with their teeth, and 
sending the soft black mould flying in 
showers as they vigorously use their paws, 
until little Grip makes her way in. A 
scuffling, some yelps and growls, a rum- 
bling as of a miniature earthquake, a 
dart of a brown object into the water, 
and another helter-skelter rush, 

So matters went on till we drove him 
to the end of the black drain, where he 
was forced to take to a small stream lead- 
ing to the river. 

Down this stream the hounds hunted 
him well, as he was frequently forced to 
take to the banks here and there ; and at 
last we drove him into the Ballyfinboy. 

We were at fault now as to whether he 
had taken up or down stream, but divid- 
ing our forces, and searching carefully, we 
were rewarded by hitting him off again 
down stream. 


sort of 
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Away we go merrily again, now slowly 
working him through deep pools and flag. 
ger-covered flats, then cheerily through 
the shallows, where we can sometimes 
mark the dark, lithe form gliding swiftly 
over the shingly bottom; then again 
Patch, Snap and Grip are in requisition 
to bolt him from some temporary place 
of refuge beneath roots or in a hole in 
the banks. 

And so the chase went on, until at last 
we got him into the stream feeding the 
pond of Hogan's mill, and in a short time 
we had him in the mill pond. 

Now began the excitement! 

Paddy Murphy was set on the mouth of 
the stream, where it ran into the pond, 
armed with a broken rail, to repel any 
sorties that might be attempted that way, 
‘Tim tore down to the wheel and shut the 
sluice ; the hounds kept running round the 
banks of the pond, while the terriers 
splashed or paddled up and down in the 
water, 

Sometimes the otter would rise, when a 
dash would be made at him, and down he 
would go; once or twice he crept out on 
the bank, but a canine foe quickly sent him 
back again, 

Shorter and shorter became the intervals 
of his coming to the surface, and it was 
evident that he was nearly done. 

Kred tried twice to “gatt” him, but 
missed. 

At last he rose close to the bank, and 
Stratagem sprang upon him like a flash 
and grabbed him. 

Quickly the rest of the hounds were up, 
and though poor Zufra made a gallant 
and plucky fight for life he was soon dis- 
patched, Fred with some difficulty sav- 
ing the skin to keep as a trophy. 

After a rest and an animated chat over 
the incidents of the hunt, home was the 
word. 
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AR, in nature is going on continu- 
ally and the principle of competi- 
tion is so active and vigorous that 
many are annihilated in the fierce 

“struggle for existence.” ‘The “ survival 
of the fittest” is the inexorable law, and 
the plants and animals that cannot over- 
come their environments must die. 

In the animal kingdom this is clearly 
evident, and the long list of extinct ani- 
mals is proof in point that many species 
have succumbed to the adverse circum- 
stances of climate and remorseless enemies. 
Inthe forest and prairie, in the steppe and 
mountains, the principles of this war be- 
tween animals are perceived, and weaker 
species gradually disappear before their 
stronger enemies, 

Such continual disturbances, however, 
inthe animal economy impel other species 
to greater activity, and even to combina- 
tion, to keep pace with the readjustments 
ofnature around, Asa result the struggle 
between separate individuals ceases, and 
war is replaced by co-operation for mutual 
aid and protection. 

War in nature is thus often misunder- 
stood. Mutual aid among animals is as 
apparent to the close observer as_ the 
mutual struggle for supremacy. Compe- 
tition of a fierce and endless nature forces 
itself upon our attention on every side, 
but when the animals are studied in 
their natural haunts a system of mutual 
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support and defense among certain species 
must also be noted, Sociability is as nat- 
ural among ants, bees, birds and mammals 
as among men, and this universal instinct 
precludes the possibility of any such law of 
nature, “that the war of each is against 
all.” With such a universal instinct, har- 
mony in nature could not be maintained 
and the amount of profitless waste would 
be great. Scientific teaching has touched 
largely upon the remorselessness of na- 
ture, the care for self, and the absolute dis- 
reyard for others ; but the study of mutual 
aid and co-operation among animals sug- 
gests a higher and better instinct among 
the small warriors constantly engaged in 
this struggle for existence, ‘They resemble 
man in his higher stages in this respect 
more closely than many imagine. 

During the migration season of birds 
the mutual dependency of the feathered 
tribes can be closely observed, and abund- 
ant facts point clearly toward mutual sup- 
port and co-operation, Before beginning 
their migratory journey enormous flocks 
of swallows, redbreasts, wild pigeons and 
ducks will assemble in some woods or 
marshy place. ‘They will come from all 
directions and from distant points, the 
main body apparently waiting until all 
of the stragglers are in, according to some 
prearranged plan. ‘The old birds will take 
the lead in the journey, and the whole flock 
will follow closely in their rear, faithfully 
obeying all of the orders of the generals. 
On reaching some feeding and resting 
place sentinels will be posted, while the 
main body scatter over the fields and 
marshes in search of food. On the approach 
of an enemy a warning cry is sounded by 
the sentinel, and the small army takes 
flight. If cold weather overtakes the mi- 
grating hordes, and freezes the ground 
up so that food is scarce and hard to 
find, examples of mutual help and support 
may be witnessed that are still more per- 
tinent to the subject. A few of the birds 
in their wanderings about will discover a 
good feeding ground — some unexpected 
prize—and with the sociable desire to have 
others enjoy their feast with them they 
will chirp forth their good news until the 
whole flock is attracted. Not, however, 
without some good-natured quarrels and 
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bickerings will the crowd greedily devour 
the food; but it would be more than one 
could reasonably expect to see several 
thousand birds feasting on some rare tid- 
bits in a perfectly orderly and ceremonious 
way. 

In large migrating armies of birds indi- 
viduals are not looked after so closely as in 
smaller bodies. If attacked by enemies 
that they stand a chance of overcoming 
the whole flock will cling together and 
fight forthe common cause ; but when one 
or two drop out of their ranks the loss is 
not noticed, It is still a little doubtful 
whether the flock would not return to the 
help of a wounded comrade if its cries 
reached them; but in the case of small 
gatherings of birds this is nearly always 
true. ‘The sea and shore birds are espe- 
cially sympathetic in this way, and they 
always respond to the cry of a wounded 
comrade, no matter whether the bird ever 
belonged to their flock or not. The sports- 
man’s plaintive imitation of a bird in dis- 
tress will bring a flock of snipe, plovers 
or gulls to the place in a short time, and if 
one of their number is shot in their midst 
they will circle around in spite of all 
danger, and return to the spot from whence 
the cries seem to come. ‘This will be re- 
peated several times, until the birds’ sympa- 
thies are overcome by their fear of death. 
If the wounded snipe is found its friends will 
see to it that it is properly fed and cared 
for until it can rise on the wing once more. 
In the case of the surgeon birds marvel- 
ous tales are told of how they will care for 
their wounded friends, and even bind up 
injured limbs with grass, soft hair, and wet 
clay. Sometimes by the help of other birds 
they will carry a sick comrade to some 
soft, downy bed on the grassy bank, or to 
some half-finished nest in the trees, where 
they will watch and feed the helpless one 
until well again. In the breeding season 
the birds are also always ready to sympa- 
thize and help each other when in danger 
or distress. Rob a nest of its eggs or 
young ones, and the cries of the distressed 
parents will soon attract a dozen other 
sympathizers. A whole chorus of bird 
cries and fierce invectives will be hurled 
at the robber, and, as if determined to 
shame him into repentance, the clamorous 
birds will follow him for a long distance. 

The small wood birds seem to have a 
secret but universal understanding with 
each other, and, while they may fight 
among themselves at times and quarrel 
over their food and possessions, they will 
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always band together for mutual protec. 
tion in the face of common danger, The 
presence of large crows and hawks yill 
give them alarm, and a wild, shrill cry from 
some sentinel will cause every throat to 
cease its singing. Hovering and hiding 
in the leafy shades they will keep quiet 
until the dread enemy has passed out of 
sight ; but sometimes, if the enemy is so 
rude as to venture in their midst, the more 
warlike small birds will join together 
and fight like true warriors. ‘The brave 
little kingbirds will soon justify their right 
to their kingly name, and under favorable 
circumstances four or five of them will put 
to flight one of their large enemies. 

Among the sea birds there seems to be 
another strong brotherhood, which holds 
the snipes, curlews, gulls, kittiwakes and 
cormorants into close union and friendship, 
On a low shore, when the tide is going out, 
clamorous gulls and eager waders, smartly 
dressed oyster catchers and brilliant turn. 
stones are busy gathering the rich harvests 
of the sea. Clouds of sandpipers skim 
along the surface of the water, and troops 
of ringed plovers scurry back and forth, 
lighting and jumping up again in rapid 
movements, while near them, rocking idly 
on the waves, are a few herring gulls, 
Closer in shore a few herons are wading 
about, and farther out, possibly near some 
old wreck, the cormorants are diving for 
theirprey. Suddenly a troop of wary cur- 
lews jump up from their feeding ground 
and utter a cry of alarm. ‘The dunlins, 
plovers and smaller snipe gather closer 
together at once, and wait for a repetition 
of the alarm. If it is sounded the second 
time the vast horde of snipe, gulls, cor- 
morants and other sea birds dive below 
the water or rise upon the wing with loud, 
plaintive cries, and then hurry off to some 
remoter feeding ground. Whoever has 
watched the birds of the sea shore thus 
rise upon the wing in general alarm at the 
sound of a curlew’s warning cannot doubt 
but there is a secret and general under- 
standing between the various flocks that 
betokens mutual aid and protection among 
the birds. 

Through the other various orders of life 
the same illustrations of mutual depend- 
ency may be traced. Among the mammals 
we see the war in nature vividly brought 
before us, and the fierce, unrelentless 
battles which daily occur in the vast for- 
ests between mammals of different size, 
strength and ferocity almost convert us to 
the belief that there can be no mutual 
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bond of sympathy and help existing be- 
tween them. ‘The strong prey upon the 
weak, and even upon their own kind if 
hunger or jealousy is strong enough in 
them to rouse their savage natures. Yet 
many of the fiercest animals will herd to- 
gether and gambol about the woods and 
prairies in a playful way when there is 
nothing to rouse their lower instincts. In 
the presence of a common danger, such as 
a prairie fire, the strongest and weakest 
may seek safety in the same lake or river 
without fear of danger or injury. Common 
danger makes all living creatures friends. 
Even the fiercest carnivora show abundant 
signs of their mutual dependency, and in 
the forests this is the most interesting 
feature of their lives. When tortured by 
hunger, jealousy, or anger the fierce brutes 
will fight to death for mutual protection 
and help. The fedéde, or cat family of 
carnivora, are the most unsocially inclined 
of this order, and they are seldom found 
living and hunting in troops, as do the wild 
dogs and other flesh-eating animals. Yet 


many instances are on records where lions 
and tigers have lent mutual aid to unfor- 
tunate comrades, and a caged lion, caught 
in one of the cunningly devised pits of the 
hunters, attracted universal attention from 
the other brutes of the jungles. Cries from 


the pit would be answered from the brink 
of the hole, as if the animals were sympa- 
thizing with the prisoner and trying to de- 
vise some method of escape for him. But 
our limited knowledge of these brutes of the 
forests, and of their habits in their natural 
haunts, prevents any extended collection 
of facts to prove that there is a system of 
mutual help and support recognized among 
them. It is well known, however, that 
they will sometimes combine to attack a 
formidable foe. 

It is not an uncommon thing to find 
bears hunting together in small troops, 
and if attacked by wolves they will huddle 
together and combine for mutual protec- 
tion, An unfortunate bear caught in a 
trap was finally released by another bear 
that happened to be straying through the 
forest at the time. The released animal 
showed his tokens of thankfulness by 
various growls and actions, and the two 
shaggy monsters wandered off in the woods 
to capture some prey to celebrate a good- 
will feast. The wolves of the prairies and 
mountains combine the greatest amount 
of sociability and ferocity of all the carni- 
vora. ‘They live and hunt in packs, and 
become sick, cowardly and lonesome when 


separated ; but should one of their number 
fall in battle the others, instead of helping 
and protecting the unfortunate comrade, 
will pounce upon him and rend him to 
pieces. The keen competition among these 
animals is highly developed, but along 
with their fierce struggle for existence 
there goes a striking system of co-opera- 
tion for the protection of the individual 
and forthe rearing of progeny. Descend- 
ing to the less ferocious mammals, we find 
this mutual aid for protection intensified. 
The fierce carnivora are the natural ene- 
mies of the other orders of mammals, and 
the latter have to combine and co-operate 
in a highly intelligent way to protect 
themselves from complete destruction. 
The swift deer and antelopes graze in 
flocks for companionship, or for mutual 
warning of danger. ‘The wild horses of 
the southern pampas rush upon an enemy 
like an irresistible whirlwind and trample 
the strongest brute to death with their 
hard hoofs. The buffaloes of our own 
western plains would crush an enemy in 
the same way, and protect the individuals 
by such a combination of strength. The 
zebras of the South African plains are like- 
wise socially inclined and graze in herds. 
Should one of their number be wounded 
by an enemy the herd will return to its 
support, and prove a formidable combina- 
tion to fight against. The wild horses of 
South America are especially noted for 
their mutual sympathy and help for an un- 
fortunate comrade, and headed by their 
leader, an old stallion, they will attack any 
kind of an enemy to rescue one of their 
number. A part of the herd will even stop 
in its migratory journey to another feed- 
ing ground to tend a sick or wounded 
horse, and nothing will force them to leave 
the unfortunate animal until death or re- 
covery supervenes. 

Among the smaller animals co-operation 
is carried to a greater extent, for among 
the rodents and ruminants it is necessary 
to construct houses and villages for their 
mutual protection against enemies, un- 
favorable weather and seasons. The small 
squirrels of the forest live in a close 
society of their own, and they divide the 
nuts and berries among themselves. Their 
immense storehouses of food are filled 
through the united labor of several squir- 
rels, and often the treasures are bequeathed 
from one generation to another. One 
family of squirrels holds friendly inter- 
course with another, and during the sum- 
mer days they will frolic about beneath 
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the leafy forests in great glee. If the there is a common feeling of brotherhood 
stores of one family should give out dur- uniting them. If one is imprisoned b 
ing a specially cold season the others are placing a heavy object on its back the 
sure to come to its relief and give freely of other two will crawl under it and endeavor 
their treasures. ‘The marmots of the fields to lighten the burden so that the first one 
and plains are no less friendly and sociable may escape. 
in their habits, and the intricate passages The fact that the fishes of both salt and 
which they burrow in the ground are not fresh water travel in schools suggests that 
only formed for individual safety, but they render mutual aid for protection and 
frequently for large troops. In localities development. When one of their number 
where the marmots are numerous the is wounded the others rush up to him indi- 
underground passages merge into each vidually and touch him with their mouths 
other at different points, and in this sub- as if to ascertain the extent of his injuries 
terranean city they live together on the and to console him in his suffering. When 
best of terms. Should an enemy pursue attacked by a fierce enemy the whole 
one into his hole the marmot could soon school will rush away to some safer place, 
lose him among the labyrinthian chambers, and they never turn around to protect 
and spread the alarm among the others of those of their number that are caught, 
the city, so that there would be a hurried Sometimes when urged on by hunger they 
gathering in some quarter of the village will join forces to attack an enemy larger 
for mutual protection, ‘The musk rats) and stronger than themselves. In this 
and beavers are similar in their habits, way their co-operation is of profit to 
and their strangely constructed homes il- all. 
lustrate how far combination and co-op- The microscope will yield facts of mu- 
eration have been carried by the ani- tual aid among the almost invisible organ- 
mals. ‘Their strong houses built on the isms of the ponds and stagnant pools of 
water’s edge are so arranged that they water. ‘Their intelligence and strength 
afford ample protection for all. are combined for mutual aid and develop- 
Ants and bees afford abundant facts of ment, so that the continual struggle for 
real combination for mutual aid, protec- existence is partly relieved by concerted 
tion and development. — Beetles, which action. When nature is thus studied in 
ordinarily live solitary lives, will combine — the fields and woods, and observations of 
to accomplish some particular object. the animals are taken direct from their 
Three or four will join forces to overcome natural haunts, the lesson to be found is 
a large enemy which is destructive to their that mutual aid and protection is as much 
happiness. If one is imprisoned by a_ of a law of nature as mutual struggle, 
heavy object resting upon it half a dozen ‘The idea that “ each animal is struggling 
will assemble around the unfortunate against all” is not verified by observations 
beetle and by their combined efforts en- direct from nature. ‘The philosophy of 
deavor to roll the object away. Half a_ the remorselessness of nature, the care for 
dozen beetles have been engaged in such — self and the absolute disregard for others, 
arduous work for several hours at a time which has largely been the reflections of 
before they could accomplish their pur- scientific teaching, must be a narrow inter- 
pose, but they never despaired or gave up pretation of observations, for it is not 
while their comrade was suffering and difficult to perceive that throughout the 
squirming to get free. Even the ungainly whole animal kingdom there extends a 
looking crabs will render assistance to common bond of sympathy and mutual 
each other, and show by their actions that aid, which finds its highest type in man. 
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